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Leading Pierce s 


disease researcher 


retires 


Ken Freeze 


rom piloting Air Force jets to 

peering into microscopes and 

visiting vineyards is a long 

leap, but that’s the life path 
taken by long-time Pierce’s disease 
researcher Dr. Alexander (Sandy) 
Purcell, who retired from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley in June 
2006, after 35 years. 

Throughout his career, when not in 
the laboratory or classroom, Purcell 
could usually be found in a vineyard 
somewhere in the world. His smile and 
youthful, engaging enthusiasm for his 
research projects demonstrate that he is 
just as interested and curious about his 
research today as he was when he began. 


Introduction to Pierce’s disease 

While studying pest management at 
the University of California at Davis 
(UC Davis), Purcell received a fellow- 
ship to conduct research on a grape 
virus called Pierce’s disease (PD). “In 
those days, PD was believed to be a 
virus,” recalls Purcell. 

“I studied plant pathology under 
Dr. George Nyland at UC Davis,” he 
adds. “Dr. Nyland had been conduct- 
ing heat therapy studies on virus dis- 
eases. Heat treatments cured the cut- 
tings, which could then be planted. He 
and a colleague thought that if PD was 
a virus, the heat treatments should not 
have worked. 

“They started looking for a myco- 
plasma as the possible cause, but they 


only found bacteria with an electron 
microscope. At first, they thought it 
was a bacterium that fed on decaying 
tissue of diseased vines, but we saw it 
so consistently that it was proposed as 
the possible cause of PD, so I switched 
my studies from virology to bacteriol- 
ogy in my graduate work.” 

Thus began Purcell’s first studies 
into Pierce’s disease. “In my research, I 
found that vines could recover from PD. 
When my advisor told me that vines 
couldn’t recover, I thought I had done 
something wrong but it turned out I 
was right, and I was able to prove ihe. 

After graduating from UC Davis, 
Purcell became an assistant professor 
in the UC Berkeley Department of 
Entomological Sciences in 1972 and 
served as chair of the department 
(1993 to 1994). His research efforts 
have centered on three areas: insects 
as vectors of bacteria, phytoplasmas 
that cause plant diseases, and sym- 
biosis of bacteria with insects that 
feed on plant sap. 


Establishing the foundation 

Much of the current research on PD 
relies on a foundation established by 
Purcell. Some of his important discov- 
eries include the fact that grapevines 
can recover from PD, that freezing has 
a therapeutic effect on vines, and that 
PD is transmitted from the foregut of 
sharpshooters. 

“Sandy and I go way back,” says Dr. 
Michael Davis, a professor of plant 
pathology at the Tropical Research & 


Dr. Sandy Purcell reviews a colleague’s 
research project during the 2005 Pierce’s 
Disease Symposium held in San Diego 
December, 2005. 


Education Center for the University of 
Florida. “In the late 1970s, I was a grad- 
uate student at UC Berkeley and was 
looking for a project. I went to see 
Sandy, and he was working on this dis- 
ease called Pierce’s disease. He asked if 
I wanted to try culturing it. Up until 
that time, it was thought that PD could 
not be cultured. 

“Sandy was very enthusiastic and 
helped me a great deal as I worked on 
the project under his guidance. I suc- 
ceeded in culturing PD, and we jointly 
published a paper in Science Magazine 
about it. That paper became a keystone 
article that helped get the entire 
research ball rolling on PD.” 

Ed Weber, UC Cooperative Exten- 
sion Farm Advisor (Napa, CA), has 
been involved with Purcell on count- 
less projects since 1988. “I’ve worked 
with Sandy over the years to help him 
identify vineyards in the Napa region 
for his graduate students to use for 
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research,” reports Weber. “I also worked 
directly with him over three or four 
years on a severe pruning project. It is 
striking that, from entomology to 
microbiology, Sandy has an under- 
standing of a multitude of scientific dis- 
ciplines that all relate to PD.” 

Another of Purcell’s contributions 
to PD research was the establishment 
of the Xylella website (www.cnr.berke 
ley.edu/xylella/) in 1996. The site is 
devoted to plant diseases caused by 
the bacterium Xylella fastidiosa, and 
has an emphasis on Pierce’s disease in 
grapes. 

“At first, the purpose of the site 
was to provide information to the 
public on Pierce’s disease and other 
Xylella diseases and to post the man- 
ual for riparian vegetation manage- 
ment to control the blue-green sharp- 
shooter vector of PD in the North 
Coast,” recalls Purcell. “But then the 


site was expanded to provide 
researchers with a bibliography of 
scientific literature dealing with vari- 
ous aspects of Xylella diseases. My 
latest update has about 1,300 
entries.” 

The website has proved to be a 
useful tool in the fight against PD. 
“For example, I got a call from Kern 
County asking for photos of PD 
symptoms in different varieties so 
that growers could identify PD in the 
2000-2001 outbreak there,” reports 
Purcell. “We also used the website to 
illustrate the diversity of symptoms 
of PD in relation to time of year, vari- 
ety, location, date of infection, etc.” 

Purcell isn’t sure what lies ahead for 
the website after he retires, but Joyce 
Strand at UC Davis has indicated an 
interest in maintaining it as part of the 
UC Integrated Pest Management pro- 
gram. 
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The Purcell legacy 

“Since before our statewide pro- 
gram began, Sandy has been one of 
California’s leading experts on 
Pierce’s disease,” says Bob Wynn 
(California Department of Food & 
Agriculture Pierce’s Disease Control 
Program). “His value to this program 
extends well beyond the walls of his 
lab; he has also been a tremendous 
resource for his fellow scientists as 
they pursue parallel paths toward a 
solution.” 

“Sandy recognized very early just 
how critical an issue PD was for our 
industry,” says Dana Merrill, a San 
Luis Obispo County winegrape grower 
and a member of the Pierce’s 
Disease/Glassy Wing Sharpshooter 
(PD /GWSS) Board. “He has been a real 
advocate to plead the growers’ case to 
other researchers and to help define 
what the threat was. While no silver 


bullet has yet been discovered, Sandy 
has developed many practices that 
growers can use to lower the risk of 
getting PD in our vineyards. The 
industry owes him a big debt of grati- 
tude.” 

“For 35 years, Sandy has been the 
standard-bearer for PD,” says Kim 
Waddell (American Vineyard Founda- 
tion executive director), who worked 
with Purcell during the National 
Science Foundation’s Pierce’s Disease 
Research Priorities study. “Over the 
years he tried to answer many ques- 
tions about PD, and he did his research 
with little or no resources.” 

Although Purcell will be leaving UC 
Berkeley, he hasn’t finished with PD 
yet. “I plan to do some independent 
research,” he says. “I'd like to look into 
some symbiotic bacteria relationships, 
and I have some long-shot ideas I'd 
like to explore.” 
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“Sandy will be missed in the PD 
research community,” concludes Wad- 
dell. “Today, we are asking smarter 
questions and traveling down fewer 
dead-ends, thanks, in large part, to 
Sandy’s body of work. That is his 
legacy to the grape industry and to PD 
research.” B 


The PD/GWSS Board was established in 
July 2001 to support scientific research to 
find a cure for Pierce’s disease. An annual 
assessment paid by winegrape growers sup- 
ports its research efforts. The PD/GWSS 
Board also advises the California Department 
of Food and Agriculture on a variety of other 
issues pertaining to Pierce's disease and the 
glassy-winged sharpshooter. 


GRAPEGROWING 


The work of thePD/GWSS Board is 
underlined by the fact that Pierce's disease 
has no known cure and, left unchecked, 
could be devastating to California’s $45.4 
billion grape industry and several other 
California crops. [According to a study 
recently released by the Wine Institute and 
the California Association of Winegrape 
Growers. ] 
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Glenn McGourty, Steve Tylicki, 
Julie Price, and Jim Nosera 


ater quality is a growing 

concern in California. Land 

owners are being chal- 

lenged to assure that runoff 
from their property is free of pollu- 
tants, including silt. 

Cover crops are a useful tool to 
protect soil from erosion. 
Additionally, cover crops provide 
other useful ecological services, 
including improving soil structure 

and water infiltration, providing 

Pe fo rma nce of 18 habitat for beneficial insects and 
mites, sequestering carbon, and 

4 A improving footing (traction) for vine- 

yard operations during wet weather. 

cover Crop speci Es, in There are numerous cover crop 
species to choose from, and the sub- 

e e ject has been extensively covered in 

h h & & tion Practical Winery & Vineyard (Cover 

new Id Va Crops for North Coast Vineyards, 


Jul/Aug 1994, Vol. 15, No. 2, pp. 1-6; 


® Cover Cropping Systems for Organi- 

N O rth Coa st Vi nN e a rd cally Farmed Vineyards, Sep/Oct 
2004, Vol. 26, No. 3, pp. 22-38). 

In this study, we focused on mate- 

rials that might be useful for a newly 


Table I. Performance of cover crops in trial plot, 1999-2000. 
Yield data from the plot % of the plot covered by each selection _ Height of each cover crop 
1999 2000 Average % Cover Height Height 2 year 
yield, yield of % Cover, % Cover, 2 year ("y (“y average 
tons/acre tons/acre 2 years 1999 2000 average 1999 on height’ (") 

Foenugreek 0.12 g 0.04 g 0.08 25ehi 8.0e Rs) 74 e 6.9 g 7.1 
Crimson clover Moe) © 2.76 be 2.69 12S) elo) 88.25 b 80.4 IF cl 18.5 e 15.6 
‘Dalkeith’ subclover 0.44 ¢g 0.33 £ 0.38 (0) © 65.0 d 60.0 Bull ae 6.5 4.8 
‘Koala’ subclover 1.48 e 1.01 e 1.24 68.75 b 90.0 ab 79.4 44 ef 8.0 fg 6.2 
‘Antas’ subclover i70Ke 1.41 d 1.55 76.25 ab 95.0 a 85.6 46 ef 11.0 £ 7.8 
‘Denmark’ subclover 0.40 ¢g 0.76 e 0.58 42.50 e 76.25 ¢ 59.4 1.9 ¢ 6.5 g 4.2 
‘Nitro’ persian clover 0.36 g 1.16 d 0.76 26.25 ¢g 75.0 c 50.6 65 e 12 SE 9.5 
‘Bolta’ balansa clover 1.14 f 1.06 de 1.10 60.0 ¢ 75.0 ¢ 67.5 TAe DO aE 9.8 
Santiago bur medic 0.87 ¢g 0.74 e 0.80 SiO) al AS. eel 64.4 47 ef 29.7 cd 7d 
Austrian winter peas 2.44 d 1.84 d 2.14 42.50 e 87.0 b 64.7 Gr 11.0 f 14.8 
Max organic mix 2.96 d 3.73 ab 3.34 35.0 f 90.25 ab 62.6 WAS) © 25 Re 19.5 
‘Daikon’ radish 5.84 ¢ 3.37 ab 4.60 52.50 d 88.75 b 70.6 PBR G 36.0 ¢ 29.0 
Oilseed radish 5.97 be 4.36 a 5.16 57.50 cd 93.0 a 75.2 29.0 b 54.0 a 41.5 
Yellow mustard I) @ 2.42 ¢ 2.10 37.00 86.25 b 61.9 PAWL © 45.0 b Soul 
Common rye grain 7.45 b 1.05 de 4.25 80.0 a 86.25 b 83.1 43.2 a 23.7 de 33.45 
‘Trios 102’ triticale 10.9 a 2.42 ¢ 6.66 63.75 be 75.05C 69.4 34.4 ab hy) el 32.0 
‘Juan’ triticale 5.48 c 3.53 ab 4.51 41.25 88.75 b 65 38.9 a 422 b — 40.5 
Common barley 0.63 g 3.64 ab 2.14 9.50 92.0 ab 50.7 16.5 d 25.0 d 20.7 
Control (weeds) 0.48 ¢ 1.07 de 0.77 D5\0) 60.5 d 42.7 6.5e 10.5 f 8.5 
*means followed by the same letter are not significantly different at the .05% confidence interval 
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installed vineyard in which soil pro- 
tection was a priority, and also on low- 
growing  self-reseeding = annual 
legumes that usually are planted fol- 
lowing the first year of vine growth. 

Lake County is part of the North 
Coast American Viticultural Area, 
and differs from the neighboring 
counties in that nearly all vineyards 
are planted at relatively high eleva- 
tions (higher than 1,300 feet). Winters 
are frequently quite cold, with mini- 
mum temperatures in the mid-teens, 
and freezing temperatures are likely 
in late October or early November in 
many locations. 

Rainfall averages between 30 and 
40 inches most years, but may also 
exceed 60 inches during very wet 
winters in some vineyard locations. 
Lake County has greatly expanded 
vineyard acreage in the past 10 years, 
with many new plantings going into 
areas that historically were planted 
as walnut orchards, on sloping 
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ground with soils originating from 
volcanic parent materials. 

Erosion, low fertility, and poor soil 
structure are concerns as vineyardists 
develop and manage these sites, and 
the need for well-adapted cover crop 
materials is of great concern. There 
have been few vineyard cover crop 
studies in this or similar environ- 
ments, especially in the North Coast 
region. 

During the first two years of vine- 
yard installation, many growers favor 
annual cover crops that germinate and 
grow rapidly, with straw-mulching 
applied to augment erosion control. 
During the growing season, disking 
prevents competition from cover crops 
with grapevines. 

Once the vineyard has been com- 
pletely installed, and vines are becom- 
ing well-established, many growers 
convert to self-reseeding cover crop 
species that require no additional 
tillage to establish and grow year after 


year. With this in mind, a broad range 
of cover crops were selected for evalu- 
ation in this trial. 

A trial was established in a newly 
planted Cabernet Sauvignon vine- 
yard on a gently sloping site (5% to 
10% slope). The soil is of the 
Sobrante/ Guenoc/ Hambright com- 
plex, moderately deep and well- 
drained, with low fertility. The plot is 
at approximately 1,750 feet elevation, 
facing north and east. 

The vineyard is planted with nine 
foot-wide tractor rows, and vines are 
planted six feet apart. There is a verti- 
cal shoot positioned trellis system. 
Nineteen different cover crops were 
selected to represent a broad range of 
agronomic characteristics, and are 
grouped according to their main pur- 
pose: 


I. Cover crops primarily used for soil 
protection and building soil carbon 

These selections are almost always 
tilled into the soil in the spring follow- 
ing fall seeding, although they can also 
be mowed and crop residue left on the 
surface. — 

‘Juan’ triticale: A winter annual 
small grain, tall in stature, germinates 
rapidly and forms an extensive root 
system. It has medium winter dor- 
mancy (it elongates and flowers later in 
the spring). This allows growers to 
disk it into the soil before it makes 
copious biomass, which can be a prob- 
lem to incorporate, and which may 
also have an unfavorable carbon:nitro- 
gen ratio that slows decomposition in 
the soil. Grows to about 48 inches in 
height. 

‘Trios 102’ triticale: Similar to ‘Juan’ 
triticale, but lower statured with a 
longer winter dormancy, extensive root 
system. Grows to about 36 inches in 
height. 

Common barley: Annual winter 
grain, excellent drought tolerance, 
and good winter germination. Does 
not tolerate extended cold, wet 
weather. Short to medium winter 
dormancy that requires early disk- 
ing to prevent over abundance of 
biomass. Like triticale, it has a high 
C:N ratio, and may take time to 
decompose. Grows to 36 inches in 
height. 
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Common rye grain: Large-statured 
winter annual grain, long winter dor- 
mancy. Can achieve up to 60 inches in 
height. Extensive root system. It has a 
high C:N ratio when grown to matu- 
rity. Competitive with weeds. 

Daikon radish: Winter annual with 
large taproots, and large stature. Good 
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seedling vigor, inexpensive seed. 
Grows rapidly in fall and large leaves 
protect soil from raindrop impact and 
erosion. Useful in mixes and crop rota- 
tions. Favorable C:N ratio at flowering 
when it should be incorporated. 
Oilseed radish: Similar to Daikon 
radish, this is a large-statured winter 
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Green manure mix 


annual, growing to 60 inches in 
height. Copious biomass producer. 
Useful in crop rotations. Inexpensive 
seed. Favorable C:N ratio at flower- 
ing when it should be incorporated. 

Yellow mustard: Large-statured 
winter annual, growing to 48 inches 
in height. Copious biomass pro- 
ducer. Useful in crop rotations. Self- 
reseeding if allowed to set a seed 
crop, and the ground is tilled in sub- 
sequent seasons. 


Persian and flame clover 
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Bur medic 


II. Annually seeded legumes and 
mixes 

These cover crops are planted to 
protect soil, but also build soil nitro- 
gen. Because of their low C:N ratios, 
they decompose readily when incorpo- 
rated into moist soil. 

Max organic builder: A proprietary 
mix of ‘Cayuse’ oats, Austrian winter 
peas, bell beans, and common vetch 
recommended by many agronomists 
as a soil-building cover crop mix. Large 
statured and creeping, up to 48 inches 
in height. 

Austrian winter peas: A winter 
annual used for building soil nitro- 
gen. Long winter dormancy, and very 
cold-tolerant. Germinates well in 


Crimson and rose clover 


autumn, and doesn’t sprawl or climb 
into the trellis. 

Fenugreek: A winter annual legume 
used in field crop rotations. Aromatic 
seeds used as a spice and pharmaceutical 
(aphrodisiac). Low in stature, 12 inches 
or less. Attractive foliage and flowers. 
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III. Self-reseeding annual legumes 
These cover crops are usually 
planted in the second autumn of the 
vineyard primarily when a self-reseed- 
ing sward is desired, and usually 
farmed with no-till vineyard floor 
management. Most are short statured 
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Lake County 
winegrowers share 


cover crop methods 


on Bartolucci farms almost 300 
Rov... in Lake County in the 
upland Red Hills AVA and Big Valley 
area adjacent to Clear Lake. 
Bartolucci worked closely with UC 
scientists in the early 1990s to 
develop cover crop information for 
vineyards by cooperating in numer- 
ous trials while managing the vine- 
yard department of Fetzer Vineyards 
in Mendocino County. 

Bartolucci has both conventional 
and organically-farmed vineyards. 
Cover crops are an important prac- 
tice in his farming systems. In 
upland areas, a 50/50 mix of ‘Juan’ 
triticale and common rye grain at 
100 Ibs per acre has been used in 
site preparation and first-year vine- 
yard installations when a quick- 
growing cover crop is needed for 
soil stabilization. Prior to planting 
of grapevines, gypsum and phos- 
phorus fertilizers were applied to 
create a favorable rooting environ- 
ment for cover crops. 

Following vine planting and one 
year’s growth, a mix of three subter- 
ranean clovers (with different winter 
dormancies), crimson clover, rose 
clover, and ‘Blando’ 
seeded. 

These cover crops are annuals that 
go dormant early in the growing sea- 
son (by late May in most years), pro- 
vide habitat for beneficial insects 
(mites and spiders), and regenerate 
well season after season from seeds, 
and are minimally competitive with 


brome are 


grapevines for water and nutrients. 
They are mowed after setting a seed 
crop in the late spring. Their low 
stature doesn’t interfere with early 
spring vineyard operations. 


On Big Valley ranches, “plow 
down” cover crop mixes in every sec- 
ond tractor row require tillage and 
seed bed preparation. The mix 
includes ‘Juan’ triticale, ‘Magnus,’ 
‘Austrian’ winter peas, Daikon radish, 
and sometimes bell beans. Alternate 
rows may have common mustard, 
that have both tap roots that penetrate 
heavy clay soils and are reported to 
help cycle calcium into the soil profile. 
In tractor rows that are not seeded 
annually, volunteer crops of bur 
medic (bur clover) usually grow in 
abundance, and are mowed. 

Steve Tylicki (general manager 
and viticulturist of Steele Wines in 
Kelseyville) is responsible for three 
Steele vineyards in upland areas of 
Lake County, which range in age 
from five to 105-years-old. Plow 
down” mixes are used during the 
early years of a vineyard when vines 
are actively growing and filling in the 
trellis system. He plans on seeding a 
non-tillage mix of subterranean 
clovers and annual grasses when the 
vines are more mature. 

Steele Wines is cooperating with 
UC Cooperative Extension to evaluate 
25 selections of annual self-reseeding 
legumes to see which ones regenerate 
the best under Lake County condi- 
tions. Tylicki will make a blend by 
selecting the top performers from the 
three-year trial. Most likely, the mix 
will include winter dormant subter- 
ranean clovers such as ‘Antas’ and 
‘Koala, Bolansa clover, and bur 
medic. 

In the 105-year-old Catfish Zinfan- 
del vineyard, there is a “plow down” 
mix to rejuvenate the soil from years 
of tillage-only vineyard floor man- 
agement by previous owners. When 
the soil quality improves from the 
addition of organic matter and 
increased soil microbial activity, a no- 
till cover crop program will be imple- 
mented. 


An alternate tractor row system 
of “plow down” mixes and no-till 
native cover is being used on the 
Silva Ranch which is a productive 
and: fully mature modern vine- 
yard. 

Randy Krag is a vineyard man- 
ager for the Beckstoffer Vineyards 
properties in the Red Hills AVA. The 
600 acres of vineyards range in age 
from newly planted to 8-years-old. 
No-till farming is extensively prac- 
ticed because the soil contains copi- 
ous amounts of black obsidian stone 
known locally as “bottle rock” due to 
its sharp edges which are similar to 
broken glass. Obsidian fragments can 
be very destructive to rubber tires; 
keeping them below the soil surface 
is essential. 

Triticale and cereal rye have been 
used to stabilize vineyards in devel- 
opment to protect soil during the 
winter rainy period. Usually, the 
seed is dropped from aircraft and 
then three tons per acre of straw 
mulch is spread and pressed into 
the soil. 

A mixture of ‘Blando’ brome, 
‘Zorro’ fescue, subterranean clover, 
rose clover, and crimson clover is 
seeded in subsequent years to create 
a self-reseeding cover crop system. 
Depending on rainfall, different 
species dominate the sward. In dryer 
years, rose clover is common. In wet- 
ter years, crimson clover tends to do 
better. 

Fertilizing with 16-20 fertilizer 
(at low rates) encourages more bio- 
mass production, particularly for 
the grasses. These form a nice straw 
mulch when cover crops are mowed 
late in the season. Lake County soils 
tend to be deficient in phosphorus, 
so these applications have really 
helped to increase cover crop 
growth. a 
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and many provide useful beneficial 
insect habitat. 

‘Flame’ crimson clover: A winter 
annual legume used as a pasture 
species, and also for erosion control. 
Colorful flowers. This selection has a 
large proportion of hard seeds that will 
germinate in subsequent seasons. 
Moderate in stature, to 18 inches in 
height. 

Subterranean clover: Winter 
annual legumes that readily reseed 
themselves. Primarily used for pas- 
ture in areas with mild wet winters 
and warm, dry summers. The differ- 
ent cultivars were chosen on the basis 
of winter dormancy and early matu- 
rity. In our experiment, ‘Dalkeith’ is 
the least winter-dormant, ‘Denmark’ 
is intermediate, and ‘Koala’ and 
‘Antas’ are late. These clovers do best 
when phosphorus and sulfur fertiliz- 
ers are applied. Sub clovers are low 
in stature, ranging from six to 14 
inches in height. 


Control Mealybugs 
PostHarvest — 


If mealybugs were found in your vineyard this 
year, postharvest treatments can help control 
existing populations and limit mealybug 
spread. University studies show that 
Lorsban®-4E insecticide provides 
the highest level of control for all 
mealybug species. 


For more information, contact your PCA or call 


(888) 395-PEST for a FREE Mealybug Management Folder. 


“Trademark of Dow AgroSciences LLC Always read and follow label directions. Lorsban is a Restricted Use Pesticide 
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Santiago bur medic: A winter 
annual relative of alfalfa that readily 
reseeds. Grows well under poor soil 
conditions with minimal amounts of 
water. Seed pods are spineless. Does 
best when phosphorus and sulfur 
fertilizers are applied. Also 
responds well when lime or gypsum 
are applied to amend soils. It is low 
in stature, usually less than 14 
inches. 

‘Nitro’ Persian clover: A forage 
species native to the Middle East, 
with attractive lavender-color flow- 
ers. It is low in stature, less than 16 
inches. 

‘Bolta’ Balansa clover: A winter 
annual legume used for pastures pri- 
marily in Australia. Low in stature, 
less than 16 inches. Very effective 
reseeding and stand persistence. 


Experimental procedure 
A randomized complete block 
analysis of variance design was 
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used, with four replications of each 
cover crop. Each replication was six 
feet by 18 feet in size, with each of 
the four blocks planted down sepa- 
rate middles between vine rows. The 
soil was disked prior to seeding, and 
a well-granulated seed bed was pre- 
pared. 
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Plots were seeded mid-October by 
hand broadcasting, and the middles 
ring-rolled to press the seed into con- 
tact with the soil. In 1998, irrigation 
was provided to assist the seeds to ger- 
minate by overhead sprinkling. In 
1999, germination was dependant on 
rainfall. 


SORE Eee ana 


Plots were harvested the first week 
of May in the following spring by 
using quarter-quadrat harvesting 
frames and grass shears. Samples were 
oven-dried and then weighed. 
Percentage cover was determined by 
visual estimation. Cover crop height 
was measured in four locations, and 
averaged for each plot. 


Summary 

In this trial, many of the selections 
performed adequately, providing a 
vineyard manager with a wide selec- 
tion of materials to choose from. 
Overall, cover crop growth was not 
vigorous in either season — usually we 
expect greater biomass production 
from cover crops in the North Coast. 
1998 was a wet, cool year. 

Some species didn’t perform well 
at all. Barley performed very poorly 
due to water-logged soils. Barley 
does best in lower rainfall condi- 
tions. The two triticales and common 
rye grain performed well, showing 
that they have good agronomic 
vigor, and are good choices for stabi- 
lizing newly planted areas. ‘Trios 
102’ has a lower stature than ‘Juan’ 
triticale, which may make it easier to 
manage during spring tillage and 
mowing. 

The mustard and radish selections 
performed well both years, showing 
that they are well-adapted to the cool 
wet conditions that often occur in 
Lake County winters. Among the 
various clovers, crimson clover and 
‘Antas’ subterranean clover per- 
formed the best, providing good 
cover, yet not growing excessively 
tall. Austrian winter peas also per- 
formed moderately well, and would 
be a good choice for fixing nitrogen 
in the soil. 

Fenugreek was the only entry that 
performed very poorly. Seed viability 
might have been a problem for this 
selection, or it simply might be too 
cold and wet in this location for this 
cover crop. 

In our trial, we allowed cover crops 
to grow to maximum height and 
weight to determine their potential for 
growing biomass. In practice, many 
growers will mow cover crops around 
bud break to reduce potential frost haz- 
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ard, especially tall growing annual 
cover crops such as mustards and triti- 
cale. 

The self-reseeding annual clovers 
and bur medics are mowed early to 
mid-March to discourage weed compe- 
tition, and then allowed to flower and 
set seed, and are mowed when they are 
dried out in late May or early June. This 
insures a good seed supply for several 
years, since many of the clovers and 
medics produce hard seed that lasts 
many seasons before they germinate. 

There are many cover crop species to 
choose from that will grow adequately 
in an upland vineyard site in Lake 
County. NRCS soil conservationists 
believe that three tons per acre of 
organic matter residues on the surface of 
the soil will significantly reduce erosion 
in most cropping systems if the soil is 
tilled. Many of the cover crops easily 
achieved those levels. 

Long term, reducing tillage alto- 
gether is another important strategy to 
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minimize erosion. The more winter-dor- 
mant subterranean clovers, Persian 
clover, Balansa clover, and crimson 
clover are all good choices for no-till sys- 
tems and perform well in many Lake 
County hillside vineyards that are man- 
aged without tillage. 

Mixes of cover crop species with sim- 
ilar heights and yields would also be 
worth considering, since this increases 
biodiversity in the vineyard, and may 
also help in years when variable 
weather favors one cover to grow well 
when another species grows poorly. Ml 


Special thanks to Ron and Deanna 
Bartolucci for their assistance in making 
this project possible. Funding was provided 
by the Lake County Wine Grape 
Commission and the University of 
California Cooperative Extension Lake 
County office. Special thanks also to Fred 
Thomas of CERUS Consulting for plant 
material suggestions. 
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Assistance Dog Institute 


smells success In vine 
mealyoug detection 


Wayne Mitchell, Pamela Hogle 
Assistance Dog Institute, 


Santa Rosa, CA 


n innovative project underway 

since summer 2005 at the 

Assistance Dog Institute (Santa 

Rosa, CA) combines elements of 
the Institute’s research into early 
puppy cognitive development with a 
unique training process merging ele- 
ments of scent-detection training with 
search-and-rescue training methods. 
The result, dogs trained to sniff out the 
vine mealybug (VMB), is capturing the 
attention of vintners in Sonoma and 
Napa counties. 

VMB infestations can be devastat- 
ing. Once a vineyard is infested, the 
costly options for treatment run 
counter to principles of sustainable 
farming methods. Pinpointing an 
infested vine early in the infestation 
would mean that the single vine could 
be treated or removed, sparing the 
need for broad pesticide use. 

This is where the dogs come into the 
picture. “A third of the dog’s brain is 
dedicated to olfaction,” explains Dr. 
Bonnie Bergin, the Institute’s founder 
and president. “Where our world is 
colored by our visual senses, their’s is 
dominated by odor.” 

A dog who is trained to locate the 
scent of the female VMB pheromone 
can pinpoint the exact location of the 
infestation, even to a single vine. 
Bergin is certain the dogs can be more 
cost-effective and accurate than exist- 
ing detection methods in finding the 


VMB in the earliest stages of infec- 
tion. “We are well on our way to 
developing a viable scent detection 
program using our dogs,” she 
reports. 


Creating scent memories 

The process of teaching dogs to rec- 
ognize and seek out a specific scent 
begins in early puppyhood, and is 
based on an understanding of how a 
dog’s sense of smell works. A scent- 
detection dog is exposed to the target 
odorant (the pheromone of the female 
mealybug), producing a_ strongly 
embedded scent memory. 

The scent is paired with a strong 
secondary reinforcer — treats or play 
for an older puppy, and the presenta- 
tion of the mother for nursing and with 
early solid foods for younger pups. 
Ensuring that a secondary reinforcer 
appears whenever a dog finds the 
scent builds a deeply-rooted affinity 
for the scent and a strong desire to seek 
it out. The dog is also taught a method 
of alerting the handler to the scent, 
such as barking when the scent is 
found. 


Into the vineyard! 

Once the puppies have acquired a 
strong scent memory for.the VMB 
pheromone, the next stage of training 
presents a challenge. Traditional 
scent-detection dogs, such as those 
who patrol airports or search for 
bombs, are taken by their handlers 
and told where to sniff. Hilly terrain, 
wind, and distractions such as birds 


Scent detection dog trainer Edwina Ryska 
watches as Jessica signals an alert on a vine 
baited with the vine mealybug pheromone. 


and small animals, add to the chal- 
lenge. 

A dog has to be able to work off- 
lead, out of sight of his handler, and 
continue working enthusiastically 
even though some searches will prove 
fruitless. Initial training efforts show 
that the VMB project requires dogs 
with a particular aptitude. “We have 
seen that this kind of work requires 
dogs that are intense, driven, and have 
lots of energy — the same personality 
type needed for search-and-rescue 
work,” Bergin adds. 

She decided to look at search-and- 
rescue training methods, since those 
dogs work under similar conditions, 
searching large areas off-lead, navigat- 
ing difficult terrain, and coping with 
myriad distractions. She decided to 
breed puppies that would have the 
desired aptitude and temperament. 
The first litter of pups specifically bred 
for this work have begun early train- 
ing. Their father is closely related to 
one of the top search-and-rescue dogs 
in the nation. 

Weekly trials in vineyards involv- 
ing dogs at an advanced stage of 
training result in 100% positive 
detection of vines baited with syn- 
thetic pheromone. The dogs have 
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had an opportunity to train in a 
vineyard where a few vines had 
been discovered to be infested and 
the bugs had not yet been killed 
with insecticide. The dogs success- 
fully alerted on the live mealybugs. 
The alerts were confirmed by the 
vineyard manager. 

Pure synthetic pheromone has 
been supplied by Professor Kent 
Daane’s lab at University of 
California, Berkeley. In vineyards, a 
tiny amount of the liquid is painted 
on vine shoots. Capsules are not used 
because the rubber capsule itself, has 
a scent. 

This initial success confirms 
Bergin’s conviction that dogs can 
help mitigate a growing pest prob- 
lem for vintners, reduce the need for 
pesticides in wine-growing areas, 
and ultimately, present a broader 
solution for agriculture locally and 
globally. 

Dogs are not sent into vineyards 
soon after sulfur or pesticide applica- 
tion. This is for safety reasons and the 
possibility of confusing the scenting 
process. “Once the dogs are in the 
vineyards doing early detection 
work,” adds Bergin, “they should be 
able to detect mealybugs before any 
pesticide application ever becomes 
necessary. 

“This project is exciting because of 
its potential. It is possible that there 
are other insect pests, some that may 
not yet have arrived in California, 
that could be effectively mitigated by 
scent- detection dogs, so our 
research and methodology improve- 
ment will continue. Our long-term 
goal is to reduce the need for pesti- 
cide use across the state and around 
the world, achieving yet another 
aspect of our goal to help dogs help 
people.” 


Second-year research effort 

The Assistance Dog Institute’s 
two-year research project is now 
starting its second year. The project 
has been supported by the Napa and 
Sonoma County wine-growing com- 
munities. Individuals, companies, 
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and grower organizations have 
joined together to fund the first year 
of this work. 

The Assistance Dog Institute, a 
501(c)3 non-profit organization, is 
seeking donations to cover costs for the 
second and final year of the research 
work. Once the Institute has perfected 
the training methodologies and 
deployed dogs into the vineyards, the 
project is anticipated to be self-sup- 
porting. 

Please consider making an 
investment in this important work! 
Contributions to ADI are tax-deduct- 
ible. Checks payable to ADI may be 
sent to: 1215 Sebastopol Road, Santa 
Rosa, CA 95407. For more informa- 
tion, call Wayne Mitchell at 
707.545.DOGS x33 or visit www.- 
assistancedog.org. 
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Vine MEALYBUG DoG PROJECT SUMMARY 
YEAR ONE ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

¢ Developed successful VMB odorant 
detection methods, with both synthetic 
and actual pheromone. 

e Researched the best methods for 
dogs to work in vineyards efficiently, 
including continuous assessment of 
wind patterns and field conditions. 

e Trained over 15 pups in early scent- 
detection work. 

e Trained six dogs in more advanced 
skills and early field work. 

e Bred a special litter of scent-detec- 
tion pups. 

e Determined the required skill set for 
scent-detection dog handlers. 


YEAR TWO GOALS: 

* Continue consultation with experts 
(e.g. verification of rigorous scientific 
method; physics of odor dissemina- 
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tion; hunting, tracking, search-and-res- 
cue dog training techniques). 

e Continue work with VMB expert 
Kent Daane of U.C. Berkeley to more 
fully understand the bug’s life cycle. 

e Determine the lowest threshold of 
scent that dogs can detect. 

e Determine whether dogs can detect 
VMBs themselves. This can only be 
tested during the months of October to 
March, when female bugs are not emit- 
ting pheromone. 

¢ Determine scent-detection logistics. 
(How many vine rows at a time can a 
dog/handler cover? How many finds 
before the dog is on overload? How 
many dogs can work in one vineyard 
at a time? How long a time can dogs 
search effectively?) 

e Prepare at least four dogs to be 
deployed regularly in at-risk vine- 
yards beginning late Spring 2007. @ 


EXPERTISE THROUG 
EXPERIENCE 


161 Starlite Street 
South San Francisco, CA 94080 6 


(650) 952-6930 


Fax (650) 952-5691 


Don't Cheat Your Wine 


Quality Refractometers Create Quality Wine 


ISO 9001 Certified, ATAGO has been producing quality 
Refractometers for 65 years. Winemakers around the 
world agree that ATAGO Refractometers are the most dura- 
ble, efficient, accurate and attractive instruments available. 


Digital Hand-held c 
Refractometer @ 

"Pocket" PAL-1 

- 0.0-53.0% Brix Range 

- Easy clean-up under 
running water 

- Accuracy +0.2% Brix 

- Pocket... to your Palm... 
to Perform! 

- List: $295.00 PAL-1 


G@ATAGO U.S.A., inc. 


12011 Bel-Red Road, Suite 101 
Bellevue, WA 98005 
1-877-ATAGO-USA 
(1-877-282-4687) 

Email: wine@atago-usa.com 
WWW.ATAGO.NET 


95 brady street 
san francisco CA 94103 
tel: 415.503.1411 


www.btarchitects.com 
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On the trail to 
fine winemaking, Vinquiry 
helps you find your direction. 
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A.G. Kawamura (Secretary, 
Department of Food & Agriculture) will 
give keynote address on November 3. An 


! 


Cercle de moule. 


Maillcts. 


505 29th Avenue, 
415.751.6306 


AND CAN CARVE WHATEVER YOU WANT ON THE HEADS. BUT THE BEST ART TAKES PLACE INSIDE THE BARREL 


California 


WE DELIGHT IN THE ART OF THE COOPER: CANTEEN/BARRELS MADE DURING THE 


Mel Knox Barrel Broker 


San Francisco, 
Fax 415.221.5873 


Francois Freres of Burgundy and Oregon 
Barrels and Casks, Tanks and Ovals 
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Exhibitors’ Showcase with wine and hors 
d?oeuvres featuring businesses whose 
products and services support sustainable 
farmers will be on November 2. 
Continuing Education hours include: 6.5 
hours approved by the Central Coast 
Regional Water Quality Control Board; 8.5 
hours requested for California Certified 
Crop Advisors and Department of Pesticide 


wf Doloire. 


CA 94121 


Tonnellerie Taransaud of Cognac 


Regulation including two hours of Laws & 
Regulations. 


Seminars include: 

* Laws & Regulations focused on Drift 
Management & Agricultural Labor Issues — 
Karen Stahlman (Agricultural Program 
Manager, Monterey County Agricultural 
Commissioner's Office); George Daniels 
(Executive Vice President, Farm Employers 
Labor Service). 

e Soil and Weed Management — Willy 
Horwath (Department of Land, Air, and 
Water, UC Davis); Steven Fennimore 
(Department of Vegetable Crops & Weed 
Science, University of California); Joe 
Ditomaso (Assistant Weed Ecologist, Depart- 
ment of Vegetable Crops & Weed Science, 
UC Davis). 

e Current Research on Fumigant Alterna- 
tives — Hussein Ajwa (Associate Extension 
Vegetable Specialist, Department of 
Vegetable Crops & Weed) 

e Recent Research in Vine Balance and 
Fruit Thinning — Jim Wolpert (Department 
of Viticulture & Enology, UC Davis). 

¢ Using Whey Protein to Control Powdery 
Mildew — Angela Godina (Masters Student, 
Cal Poly State University, SLO). 

e Financial Planning for Business 
Succession — Kevin Spafford (CFP, Legacy 


By Design). 
e Energy Efficiency with Biodiesel and 
Photovoltaics — Lisa Mortenson (CEO, 


Community Fuels, Inc.); Rob Erlichman 
(Sunlight Electric). 

¢ Technology Developments for Spray 
Application — Ken Giles (Agricultural 
Engineering, Department of Biological & 
Agricultural Engineering, UC Davis). 


Registration fees include: wine and hors 
d'oeuvres on Nov. 2 and continental break- 
fast and full lunch on Nov. 3. Member Central 
Coast Vineyard Team: $150 before Sept. 2, 
$200 (after Sept. 29). Member of cooperating 
organization (AAIE, CAWG, CSWA, Cal Farm 
Bureau, CSC, CAPCA) $175 before Sept. 29, 
$225 after Sept. 29. Non-Member: $200 
before Sept. 29, $250 after Sept 29. 

Contact Information: To request a registra- 
tion packet, contact Jill Whitacre, Program 
Coordinator, CCVT at 805/369-2288 ext. 2 
or email expo@vineyardteam.org. Online 
registration is available at Wwww.vine 
yardteam.org/Expo. 


8 AM—4 Pm: Trade show 


8:30 am: Pests and Diseases of Grapevines 

(presented in Spanish) 

Arnufo Solario, Silverado Farming Company 
Provides overview for vineyard workers of 

many grapevine pests and diseases com- 

monly seen in North Coast vineyards. 

Increasing the field workers’ knowledge can 
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have a big impact on improved vineyard 
management. Descriptions, development 
cycles, and management strategies for 
important grapevine pests and diseases are 
included. Approved for one hour of Contin- 
uing Education Credit. 


9 am: Vine Mealy Bug Detection Dog 
demonstration [see page 20] 

9:15 Am: Batchen Stinger — Steam Weed 
Control demonstration 


9:30 am: Allied Propane’s Flame Weed 
Control demonstration 


10:15 Am: Spread of Leafroll Virus — 
Implications for Grape Growers (English) 


Deborah Golino (Director, Foundation Plant 
Services, UC Davis), Ed Weber (Viticulture 
Farm Advisor, UC Cooperative Extension, 
Napa County) 

Several viruses are associated with 
leafroll disease of grapevines. Symptoms 
include leaf reddening, delayed ripening, 
and reduced wine quality. Vine-to-vine 
spread of leafroll has recently been docu- 
mented in Napa Valley, and is now occurring 
at an alarming rate. A review of the current 
knowledge about leafroll disease and discus- 
sion of limitations of disease testing and 
implications of field spread. Approved for 
one hour of Continuing Education Credit. 


11 Am: Vine Mealy Bug Detection Dog 
demonstration 


11 AM—2 pm: Lunch 


1:30 pm: Extended Ripening Effects on 
Napa Valley Cabernet Sauvignon (English) 


Ed Weber (Viticulture Farm Advisor, UC 
Cooperative Extension, Napa County) 

Will address concerns about “hang time” 
effects on vine productivity and potential 
crop losses. Research trials were established 
in five Cabernet Sauvignon vineyards in 
Napa Valley. Fruit was harvested over several 
weeks and changes in yield and maturity 
were monitored. Data will be presented 
from 2005 and 2006 trials and a discussion 
of experimental wines produced in 2005. 


2:30 pm: Vine Mealy Bug Detection Dog 
demonstration 


2:45 pm: Batchen Stinger — Steam Weed 
Control demonstration 


3 pm: Allied Propane’s Flame Weed Control 
demonstration 

3 pm: Wine Bar hosted by Wine Business 
Monthly is included with price of admission 


Raffle — Enter to win a two-night (Sunday— 
Thursday) stay at the Carneros Inn, a luxury 
resort between Napa / Sonoma. Included is 
a $200 gift certificate for dinner at The 
Hilltop Dining Room, the resort's fine dining 
restaurant. The raffle is sponsored by Wilbur- 
Ellis Company and the Carneros Inn. 


Admission is $10 and includes tradeshow, all 
seminars, and wine bar at end of the day. 

Food and Beverage: Napa Valley Roasting 
Co. will sell expresso drinks in the morning. 
Lunch is $10 and includes an authentic 
Mexican lunch, beverage (beer, wine, soda, 
or water) and a donation to the Napa Valley 


Strategy, Action, Profit! 


Managing inventory is more complex in the wine business than in almost 
any other business. Consumers change quickly; vineyards change slowly. 
Supply lurches from excess to shortage. Winery and grower profits depend on 
anticipating these changes. Turrentine Brokerage has an unparalleled record 
of predicting wine business trends and helping clients to profit from them. If 
you deal with wine or grape supplies, if you need to buy or sell grapes or 
wines in bulk, you need Turrentine Brokerage. 


Erica Moyer « Michael Robichaud + Brian Clements 
Steve Fredricks + Bill Turrentine ¢ Matt Turrentine 


Call now for the best grapes, processing, 
wines in bulk and strategic planning. 


TURRENTINE 


GRAPES & WINE 


www.turrentinebrokerage.com ¢ 415-209-9463 
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The Winemaker’s Choice for Quality and Service: 


KLR Machines, Inc. 
Equipment for The Wine Industry 


#1 Selling Destemmer #1 Selling Basket Press 


Complete 
Reception Lines 


Bucher Presses 
Sorting Tables 
Pumps 
Filters 
& Much More! 


Order Yours 
Today! 


KLR MACHINES, INC. 
350 Morris Street, Suite E 
Sebastopol, CA 95472-3871 
PH: (707) 823-2883 
FAX: (707) 823-6954 


SEED 


St.Patrick’s of Texas 


Corkers—Electric w/ 
vacuum/gas $6150. Pneumatic. 


Monoblock Filler/Corker 
starting at ~$20,000 


Filling Machines 
vacuum and gravity 


Wine Tanks 
Crusher/Destemmers 
Presses 
French Oak Barrels 


Pumps—trequency drive, 
flexible impeller 


Piate Filters—Filter Sheets 
Corks—Norcor of Portugal 
Heat Shrink/Foil Spinners 
Labelers 
Sanitary Valves/Fittings 
Thermowells/Thermometers 
Refractometer $47 
Wine Hose and Clamps 
Custom S/S Fabrication 


We stock parts. Schematics 
and manuals online. 


24,000 sf devoted exclusively 
to winery equipment 


www.StPats.com 


1828 Fleisher Dr 
Austin, Texas 78728 


512.989.9727 
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Community Housing for Farm Workers 
Housing Fund. 


For more information, call: 530/753-3142, or 
visit www.unifiedsymposium.org. 


For more information, visit: 
www.viticulture2007.org. 


Keynote speakers: Mark Chien (Penn State), 
“Sustainability in the Vineyard,” Horst 


Design That Sells Wine 


WWW.SUGARMANDESIGNGROUP.COM 
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Caspari (Colorado State University), “Water 
Stress, Drought, and Irrigation in the 
Vineyard,” and Chris Lawlor (Galena 
Cellars), “Growing a Successful Winery: The 
Galena Cellars Story.” 


Northern Viticulture seminars include: 

¢ Jmplications of climate change in mid- 
western vineyards 

¢ Update on Baltic/Latvian cultivars 

¢ Which “Cide” are you on (chemical rep- 
resentative will discuss pest/herb/insect- 
icides) 

e Sprayer calibration 

¢ Canopy and crop management 

¢ Grower's Roundtable 

e Vineyard frost protection 

¢ Winemaker’s Roundtable 

¢ TTB winery compliance Q & A 

¢ Making wine from University of 
Minnesota grape varieties 

e Vineyard frost protection 

e Petiole analysis and foliar fertilization 

e Pruning, training and canopy management 
e Malolactic fermentation 

e Reducing acid in wine 

Registration: $195 for two days plus ban- 
quet; $175 for two days without banquet; 
$100/daily rate. For more information: 
lisa.smiley@mngrapes.org. 


Call for a copy of 
FIVE THINGS TO KNOW WHEN 
CHOOSING A WINE LABEL DESIGNER. 


916.965.5900 
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BOOK EXCERPT 


Making wine shows 
and festivals productive 


Paul Wagner, Janeen Olsen, Liz Thach 


ave you ever stopped to count 
all of the trade shows, wine fes- 
tivals, and tastings that wineries 
participate in every year? The 
number is. mind-boggling. Virtually 
every major market hosts some kind of 
wine festival, and in the state of Florida 
there seems to be one every few weeks. 

Considering the participation costs of 
most these festivals and trade shows, it 
is critical to establish goals and develop 
cost-effective strategies for this kind of 
event. What kinds of goals are realistic? 
Let’s start with four goals often men- 
tioned either singly or in combination by 
wineries attending trade shows: 

GOAL 1: We want to find out 
what's going on in the industry, with 
customers, and with the competition. 
Taken alone, this is a poor reason to par- 
ticipate in a trade show. The same can be 
accomplished by simply attending the 
show, without the cost of exhibition 
space. For that matter, if you don’t know 
what's going on in the industry, by the 
time it is the talk of the trade show, it’s 
way too late for you. You should be 
using market research, not industry gos- 
sip, in your decision making process. 

On the other hand, once your partici- 
pation is indicated by one of the goals 
below, this becomes a legitimate sec- 
ondary goal — one that takes advantage 
of the concentration of industry repre- 
sentatives and customers. 

GOAL 2: We want to “show the 
flag.” This is a difficult goal to achieve 
because it is so hard to quantify. What is 
the benefit of “showing the flag?” Only 


© 2005 Paul Wagner, Janeen Olsen, Liz 
Thach, All rights reserved.. This mater- 
ial is excerpted from forthcoming book: 
Wine Marketing and Sales, Strategies for a 
Saturated Market, published by the 
Wine Appreciation Guild. 
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very large companies wishing to main- 
tain their corporate image as an impor- 
tant player (a leader in the category) 
should use this as a reason for participa- 
tion in a trade show. For the rest, show- 
ing the flag is simply another way of 
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saying “we have no measurable goals 
for this event, but don’t want to miss it if 
something important happens.” 

GOAL 3: We want to make sure 
our competition doesn’t get an advan- 
tage. This goal is often combined with #1 
and #2 above in a very defensive 
approach to justify participation. In other 
words, “we can’t leave the field open to 
our competition, so we must be there.” 
Of course, this ignores the more obvious 
question: “If your competition is not 
there, what do you expect to achieve?” 

The sad truth about this approach is 
that it neglects more meaningful goals, 
and often leads to half-hearted efforts 
and poorly-conceived plans. This is 
especially true when the axiomatic 
assumption is made that since we have 
low expectations; we should invest lit- 
tle money, thought, or time into plan- 
ning or strategy for an event. 

GOAL 4: We really need to make 
more sales or media contacts. This is 
by far the best reason to participate in 
industry trade shows. It is measurable, 
contributes directly to the bigger pic- 
ture, and can have lasting impact. But 
if this is the goal, how many wineries 
actually develop a specific strategy to 
achieve it? That means you have to 
answer the following questions. 


Important questions to answer 
when deciding to participate in a 
trade show 

How much will participation cost 
in terms of time, money, and materials? 
Don’t forget to include product costs, 


Photos of Rhone Rangers tasting San Francisco, March 2006 by Rusty Eddy. 
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LABOR EXPENSES 


STOP -- Birds FROM EATING YOUR CROP 
- HARVESTING EARLY TO REDUCE BIRD DAMAGE 
- HAZING BIRDS OR FUSSING WITH NETTING 


S TA RT PROTECTING YOUR 


INVESTMENT WiTtH Bird Gard 


Bird Gard's advanced microchip technology uses actual bird distress and 
harassment sounds to repel problem birds. State-of-the-art random 
features and digital sound fidelity PREVENT HABITUATION. 


ONE YEAR SATISFACTION GUARANTEE - MADE IN THE U.S.A. 


Bird Gard "resulted in an additional six to 
- BirdGard' eight tons of harvest on five acres.” 


Cl University C tive Extension S 
Fe F828 vw er aera Ses 


Vintners 
Vineyard & Winery Manenement Software 


| Vineyard & Winery Operations: Vineyard, Grape Receipts, Work Orders, Barrel 
Beate Compliance, Composition, Costing, Shipping, Laboratory, Trial Blending & 

| Grower Payments. 

Composition Presented Visually 

: Easily alas Grape Receipts 
| Bottling: Materials Planning, Master a = 

! | Scheduling, Bills of Material, Purchasing, 
. Inventory Control, Product Specifications, 

= Work in Process, Quotations, and Costing. 


| Sales and Distribution: Order Entry, Invoicing, 
Shipping, Accounts Receivable, Purchasing, 
nventory Control, Sales Analysis, Depletions, 
Discounting, Forecasting, Allocations, & Reporting. 


Financial Management: General Ledger, 
Accounts Receivable, Accounts Payable, = ica 
Financial Reporting, & Budgets. 24 months ag gag janliont tank 
open, unlimited access to history. Pepe: Haley 
nines — contents 
7 ==V Tasting Room: Touchscreen POS, : cs) 
: inventory Control, Customer Recognition, 


Sales Reports, Multiple Registers, Invoice 
& Receipt Printing, Shipping, & Gift Cards. 


Graphic Display of Tank Farm 


All modules are BioTerrorism Compliant. Information Systems 
Contact us for information about our additional 
Grower Contracts, Bar Code, Brandy & Spirits, 

Sales Contracts, & Wine Club modules. 


866.647.3757 x 204 
Vintsales@miscorp.com 
www.miscorp.com 
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travel time, travel and entertainment 
budgets, and all associated costs. 

How big is the payoff? 

How many contacts (and of what 
importance) will we need to make, to jus- 
tify these expenses? This doesn’t mean 
that the sales contacts you make at the 
show have to place orders large enough 
to pay for the costs of the show within 
three months. That’s not how marketing 
communication works. But you do need 
to look at these events as investments — 
and you do need to understand how that 
investment is going to pay off. If you 
don’t have a way to track these invest- 
ments, how can you possibly make good 
decisions about them? 

Clearly, the staff attending a trade 
show should agree on a measurable 
goal for a specific number of sales con- 
tacts to be made, and a target number 
of follow-up sales calls and orders 
placed. By tracking these numbers and 
the success of the attending staff, you 
develop a much more refined sales 
plan that will make future decisions 
easier and more accurate. 

By having a stated goal, your staff can 
focus on making sure those numbers are 
reached. Also, such an approach will 
encourage the sales and marketing team 
to explore other, more cost-effective 
methods of achieving these same goals. 
The result will be a professional and 
results-oriented approach to the often 
time-intensive process of sales calls. 

Trade shows are only one means to 
the end, and a good public relations 
professional will explore a wide range 
of tactics to achieve any goal. Of 
course, as in all marketing communica- 
tions, the secret here is to know your 
audience. Before you participate in a 
wine festival or trade show, answer 
these questions: 

Who is the audience and what do 
they want? This must be determined 
before the trade show. Your sales and 
marketing team should develop a pro- 
file of the contacts who plan on attend- 
ing a show. These profiles should indi- 
cate special interests, products, or 
budgets that are of concern to those 
attending. Then reference the informa- 
tion against the marketing goals of the 
winery to develop a plan for each trade 
show. Who is going to be there, and 
what do they want? 
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What can we do to get their atten- 
tion? Now that we know who they are 
and what they want, we can begin to 
develop a trade show booth and activ- 
ities that will attract the target market 
and encourage them to spend time 
with us. We are not preparing for a 
party; we are designing a campaign — 
one that has a budget, objectives, and the 
potential for both failure and success. 


Strategies for successful trade show 
and wine festival participation 

So you've answered all of the ques- 
tions above satisfactorily, and you've 
decided that it makes good business 
sense to pay the fees and devote the 
time to participate in the trade show or 
wine festival. What are some of the 
strategies to make your participation 
successful? Following are seven help- 
ful ideas: 

Use advance direct mail to create 
interest in your booth (table), and to 
get a head start on making key con- 
tacts. Some shows will offer to sell a 
list of those attending to any 
exhibitor. Such a list can often be 
used very effectively to encourage a 
visit to a winery’s booth, follow-up 
on a marketing communication pack- 
age presented at the show, or even 
pre-select attendees according to 
need or interest. If you know what 
you want to accomplish, then using 
this service to advertise your inten- 
tions, or to pre-screen visitors to your 
table can be really effective. 

At every trade tasting or trade 
show, some of the participants are 
disappointed that they don’t get to 
spend more time with the key trade 
visitors. Why does that happen? It 
often happens because they do not 
plan strategically. If the top industry 
leaders have done their homework, 
and invited most of the top attendees 
to meet with them about future busi- 
ness plans, the others will be left talk- 
ing to the rest of the visitors, and not 
the key accounts. 

Host a hospitality suite in the same 
hotel, or nearby, to give your key 
contacts a place to meet with you 
away from the distractions of the 
show. Often, the trade show floor 
itself is an overwhelming experience 
for potential customers. Offer these 


WORKING 
WONDERS 


TOLL FREE : 1 800 577 1220 


E-MAIL: vafiltration@msn.com WEB: www.vafiltration.com 
P.O. Box 6799, Napa, CA 94581 


The Woodlands Trading Company, Inc. 


t/ 412.466.8264  f/ 412.466.2224 
woodlandstc@yahoo.com 
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* Manage allocations and trade accounts 


* Control accounting and reporting 


* Streamline winery operations 


One source...total solution 
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Elypsis, Inc. - 1957 Sierra Ave, Napa, CA 94558 + (707) 257-8912 


elypsisinfo@elypsis.com + www.elypsis.com 


PAIGEPOULOS 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Public Relations For The Wine Industry 


Agile, Innovative, Professional 


lp 


A full-service public relations agency offering Strategic Planning, 
National and International Publicity, Marketing Communications, 


Trade & Consumer Education Programs, and other services 
specifically tailored to our clients 


WINEHAVEN PLACE 
64-70 Railroad Avenue, Point Richmond, CA 94801-3923 
Direct (510) 970-9777 US. Toll Free (800) 497-3376 
www.paigepoulos.com info@paigepoulos.com 


Check our website for upcoming seminars. 
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customers an interesting reason to 
leave the crowded floor and join you 
in a more relaxed and focused setting 
in a hospitality suite in the same 
hotel. 

This kind of participation can be 
done without the fees for exhibition 
booths, and will generate an environ- 
ment that allows you the undivided 
attention of the sales contact. Offers of 
elegant food, a place to meet with one’s 
spouse, entertainment, or other incen- 
tives will draw the customers to your 
suite. 

But this isn’t as easy as it sounds. 
Drawing customers away from a wine 
festival to your suite requires a great 
deal of contact work by the company’s 
sales staff to meet the potential cus- 
tomers and constantly remind them of 
the opportunity that awaits them in the 
hospitality suite. 

Organize interactive events at the 
trade show to generate more atten- 
tion for your winery. These can be 
anything from “star attractions” to 
private dinners — anything that will 
give the sales contacts something to 
talk about and a reason to visit with 
you. The main drawback of most of 
these attempts is that they depend on 
borrowed interest — the contact is 
not interested in your winery or 
wines, but in the event. As a result, 
sales contacts are not always gen- 
uine, nor are they motivated. 

On the other hand, the special din- 
ners you organize should be planned 
well in advance, and executed against 
the stated goal. They are not just an 
excuse for your marketing team to 
spend its travel and entertainment 
budget by taking a bunch of colleagues 
to a nice restaurant — although that is 
what usually happens. 

The booth (table) and its design 
must be symbolic of the quality and 
character of your winery. If you are 
making a claim to preemptive leader- 
ship, you must have a trade show 
display that supports your position — 
both in content and in style. Thus if 
you want to be perceived as a major 
player, you must have a large, impos- 
ing display. If you want to be seen as 
a cost-effective alternative, your dis- 
play must show the kind of clever, 
creative thinking that allows for cost- 
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effective solutions without a loss of 
quality. 

Finally, the staff and materials must 
be consistent with your corporate phi- 
losophy and your target audience. 

Give customers something to do at 
your table. Keep in mind, that the 
average time spent at a trade show 
booth is 15 seconds. At the end of 
that time, the viewer moves on to 
another booth unless he or she is 
given a reason to stay. Certainly, a 
discussion with your sales staff will 
accomplish that goal, but your sales 
staff can only speak to one person at 
a time. You must give other potential 
customers something to do while 
they wait. © 


At major wine festivals, it is often 
better to position the winemaker or 
principal out in front of the booth, 
where he/she can track down key con- 
tacts and interact with important 
industry leaders. The winery staff han- 
dles staffing the booth itself, so that the 
principal isn’t trapped behind the table 
(and a crowd of consumers) when the 
most important journalist at the event 
walks on by — and doesn’t stop to 
taste your wine. 

Make sure your staff is well- 
trained. In the final analysis, the results 
you achieve will depend on the efforts 
of your sales staff, and you should do 
all you can to give them training and 


Go solar now! Generate up to 100% of your own clean electricity and lower your 
overall operating expenses by drastically reducing your energy costs. Through 
state and federal incentives, you will save up to 80% on your solar system - 
making solar not only a great economic choice, but also an impressive commit- 
ment to our environment. 


Benefit from our experience! SunTechnics is the worldwide leader in turnkey 
solar electric systems, with more than 5,000 installations of every size. 
Capitalizing on our heritage of German engineering excellence, we deliver a 
meticulously-designed package of premium products and services to generate 


peak performance and reliability. 


1-888-786-8321 


www.SunTechnicsUSA.com 


WINERY 


SunTechnics 


SunTechnics Energy Systems, Inc. 


INSURANCE 


WineAmerica 


The National Association of American Wineries 


INSURANCE PROGRAM 


PROPERTY INSURANCE 
= Buildings 
= Personal Property 


« Wine Leakage 
» Wine Market Value/ 


Selling Price Clause 
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the kinds of materials and environ- 
ment that allow them to concentrate on 
selling your wines. 

If there is one, basic rule of trade 
show participation, it is that staff sit- 
ting down in chairs behind tables will 
never be successful. Your staff must 
be approachable, outgoing, and posi- 
tioned in a way that places no barriers 
between them and the sales contacts. 
Your booth must be open, well- 
lighted, and must encourage contacts 
to enter your area and meet you, face 
to face. 

Choose staff because they know the 
customers. Nothing can improve upon 
a salesperson who has already estab- 
lished rapport with potential cus- 
tomers. This personal relationship can 
make contact easier, follow-up more 
effective, and closing more frequent. 

Select staff because they know the 
market. Knowledge and credibility 
should be chosen over an attractive 
face every time, because once you get a 
live sales prospect, the last thing you 
want to do is put him/her on hold 
while you go find someone who knows 
the business. 

Choose your staff because of their 
ability to evaluate the trade show and 
make suggestions for future 
improvements in your booth, your 
participation, and your products. 
Make sure your staff has agreed to 
the goals for the trade show and hold 
them responsible for achieving the 
goals. Encourage them to suggest 
improvements in both the booth and 
their own efforts that will generate 
more success. 

At every trade show, you will meet 
a winery complaining about the qual- 
ity of the show. “I just don’t think there 
are any buyers here,” they will say. But 
a neighbor at the next table will have 
sold containers of wine at the same 
show. Focus on these shows the same 
way you focus on a sales call: know the 
audience, bait the hook, and close the 
sale. Well-trained staff and advance 
preparation, born out of a focused 
strategy, gives immediate and positive 
results. 

Follow-up after the trade show. The 
work does not stop when the doors 
close. After the show, you have to fol- 
low-up quickly and effectively with 
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every sales contact. Without the proper 
execution of this single element, the 
world’s most exciting booth and sales 
staff will fail to produce any results at 
all. 

To make this even easier, it’s a 
good idea to incorporate some kind 
of a promotion into your participa- 
tion in the trade show itself — a rea- 
son to follow-up on every contact — 
and a reason for them to look for- 
ward to that follow up. Whether it is 
a free gift or in-situ demonstration, 
the reason for these follow-up visits 
is to keep the door open for future 
contacts and future sales. 

Most importantly, use the time after 
the show to evaluate your efforts. 
What can you improve? Was the show 
worthwhile? Why? What will you do 
next year to achieve your goals? How 
will you adjust your expectations for 
next year? a 
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Rhone Rangers reach 
out to trade/consumers 


Johanna Rupp 


hone Rangers, an event that cel- 
ebrates and promotes Rhéne 
varietals, provides wineries an 
pportunity to promote wines 
while expanding consumer interest in 
these varieties. Rhéne Rangers, in its 
ninth year, drew more than 1,000 peo- 
ple to Fort Mason (San Francisco, CA) 
in March, 2006. 

Many trade attendees were from the 
restaurant industry (317), plus 209 
retailers, 101 brokers, 121 distributors, 
87 media, and 22 hoteliers. 

A winery must be a member of the 
association to pour at the Rhdéne 
Rangers tasting. Membership includes 
wineries of all sizes. Wineries inter- 
viewed by PWV at the 2006 event, 
approached this potential marketing 
opportunity in several ways. 

For many winery participants, the 
most important feature of trade and 
consumer tastings is exposure. 

John Locke (Bonny Doon Vine- 
yard, Santa Cruz, CA), regards the 
exposure of Bonny Doon as the most 
valuable aspect of participation. “We 
have many products in our portfolio; 
it is nice to give potential customers 
the opportunity to see our entire 
range of Rhéne wines in one setting. 
We want to make a personal connec- 
tion with the public, trade, and 
media.” 

Barbara MacCready (Sierra Vista 
Winery, Placerville, CA) agrees about 
the value of personal contact, and felt 
it was an important opportunity to 
connect with distributors, renew rela- 


tionships and, perhaps most impor- 
tantly, educate and allow the restau- 
rant industry to taste their wines. 

“Restaurateurs who attend the 
event often bring along waitstaff,” 
notes MacCready. “This event provides 
a unique opportunity to educate those 
who actually sell the wines. Frequently 
waitstaff are selling wines that they 
haven't had the opportunity to taste, 
and for them to get to know the wine- 
makers and taste the wines allows 
them to better advocate different wines 
on the restaurant floor.” 

Oded Shakked (Longboard Vine- 
yards, Healdsburg, CA) calls it “meet- 
ing with the ground-level staff” from 
restaurants and retail shops. A tiny 
3,000-case and growing brand is a full- 
time job to sell and market Longboard 
wines. Rhéne Rangers is a good annual 


Rhéne Rangers tasting. 


opportunity to make “ground-level” 
connections. 

But how do wineries plan sales and 
marketing strategies for such a tast- 
ing/trade event in order to obtain the 
best results from the time and money 
spent? 

Craig Gummer, Kuleto Estate (St. 
Helena, CA) direct sales manager, con- 
stantly updates plans to make the most 
from events such as Rhone Rangers. 
Kuleto features and promotes a specific 
wine at each different event they attend. 
“Our 2003 Zinfandel was featured at 
ZAP in January; our 2004 Cabernet 
futures were featured at Premiere Napa 
Valley in February; and our newly bot- 
tled 2003 Syrah was the key to March 
Rhone Rangers participation.” 

As an emerging brand, Kuleto 
Estate makes sure it emphasizes the 
unique setting of the estate and what 
differentiates their wine to attendees 
by providing colorful site maps, take- 
away buttons with Kuleto’s phone and 
website on them, tear sheets from 
recent press, product sheets detailing 
both vintages of Syrah (a 2002 and 
2003) poured at the tasting, and lots of 
business cards. 

Bob Lindquist (Qupe Wine Cellars, 
Los Olivos, CA) brings a variety of 
promotional materials to the tasting, 
including wine club sign-up forms, 
postcards promoting upcoming 
events, and a mailing list sign-up 
sheet. Lindquist makes contacts at the 
event fairly easily; he does not 
attempt any hard sales pitches on the 
event floor. 

Longboard Vineyards sends out 
“Come see us at Rhéne Rangers” 
mailers to their database of contacts 
prior to the event, and usually 
receives about 50 mailing list sign-ups 
at the event. 

Bonny Doon utilizes the same 
process every year to prepare, includ- 
ing several brainstorming sessions 
before the event ensuring that the 
media, trade, and consumers will actu- 
ally look forward to witnessing its 
yearly manifestation. 
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Many wineries took the event as 
an opportunity to collect new wine 
club and mailing list sign-ups. Bonny 
Doon always has a member of their 
Direct-To-Consumer staff attend con- 
sumer events promoting their wine 
club and collecting email addresses. 
New sign-ups are sent a welcoming 
note and are offered a supplemental 
discount on their first purchase 
online. 

Kuleto Estate provides sign-up 
sheets that make it simple to provide 
contact information, especially email. 
New sign-ups are added to the mail- 
ing list and are routinely contacted. 
The number of club sign-ups, and 
where they were generated are also 
tracked. Walk-aways (such as note- 
cards that booth visitors can take) 
offer discounts on wine poured at the 
event and often include a recipe from 


the estate’s executive chef, Janelle 
Weaver. 

As part of Kuleto’s pre- and post- 
event preparations, time is reserved on 
the Monday after an event to record 
recommendations, and to make timely 
email contact with trade, media, ven- 


x 


dor, and other key winery contacts 
made at the event. 

Hagafen Cellars (Napa, CA), 
Chateau Ste. Michelle (Woodinville, 
WA), and Longboard Vineyards all 
have a consumer mailing list and/or 
wine club sign-up sheets at these 
events. Josh Stein of Hagafen gives free 
tasting passes that are coded so they 
learn where they obtain the biggest 
bang for marketing dollars invested. 
This has helped to increase direct to 
consumer sales 200% in two years. Stein 
follows up with each contact by phone 
or email after the event. 

Chateau Ste. Michelle measures 
wine club brochures handed out 
against the number of new club 
members who sign up, and sends 
“welcome” letters to new members. 
Longboard sends a “thank you” 
email to all leads after the event. 


For Us, SQME SeCctels Ate’ warnthy sharing oe 


Noy? : i J EP pi x ht 
: Vaarrique Wardelaise € héteau 


U.S. Sales Manager 
Manny Martinez 
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Winemakers are critical to 
promofe wines 

Kuleto Estate winemaker David 
Lattin often pours alongside cellar- 
master Giovani Verdejo, Sam Lando 
(sales and marketing director), and 
Craig Gummer (direct sales man- 
ager). Because Kuleto grows, bottles, 
and produces its own wines on their 
estate, the production schedule may 
determine who attends various 
events. 

“We always have two people attend 
an event like this,” explains Gummer. 
“It is critical to get out from behind 
the table to sample other wines, listen 
and eavesdrop a bit, gather materials 
from competitive wineries to gauge 
what the wine-purchasing market 
sees and expects, to see how easy it is 
to obtain more information about a 
brand you like and make sure that we 
are accessible and to just take your 


BERGER et FILS 


The Barrel for Cabernet Sauvignon 
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glass around to see old friends and 
taste great wines. 

“Kuleto used the opportunity to 
make key alliances with Grenache pro- 
ducers. I don’t know of too many 
industry trade events that are quite so 
collaborative.” 

Many wineries, with a variety of 
winery personnel staffing the event, 
left the winemaker free to network 
and taste. Other booths were run only 
by the winemakers/owners, provid- 
ing an opportunity for attendees to 
receive first-hand information about 
the wines. 

Winemakers were key in promoting 
their wines as they offered first-hand 
information about their wines and 
winery, and the face-to-face contact 
that often will cement a new contact or 
customer’s loyalty. 

“Susan Marks and I are owners 
and winemakers, and one of us is 


French & Amertcar Oak 


FROM SPECIALIZED FAMILY 


1000 Fourth Street Suite 640 ¢ San Rafael CA 94901 ¢ 415 © 457-3955 ¢ Fax 457-0304 
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PRODUCERS 


always front and center,” says 
Jonathan Lachs (Cedarville Vineyard, 
Fair Play, CA). “Tastings like ZAP and 
Rhéne Rangers attract very knowl- 
edgeable tasters to our table, and it’s 
important to have someone there who 
can answer questions about our 
wine.” 


Measuring success 

Wineries gauge the success of an 
event on the amount of contacts and 
connections made, the end product 
being happy consumers and increased 
sales. 

Mick Unti (Unti Vineyards & 
Winery, Healdsburg, CA) sees about 
10 current trade accounts at Rhéne 
Rangers, takes orders, and sets up 
appointments that lead to about 15 to 
30 cases sold, on average. Over the 
years of Rhéne Rangers participation, 
he can trace approximately 20 of his 
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regular trade accounts to participation 
in the Rhéne Rangers event. 

Kuleto Estate analyzes the success 
of an event on-site and in real-time. 
“It’s the collective positive reactions 
from the public upon sampling, their 
referrals to other attendees to try us,” 
says Gummer. “The media contacts 
who want to follow up, the buzz in 
the room that was mentioned about 
the brand, and, most importantly, the 
people who made brief notes in their 
program or asked where we are 
located and where they could find out 
more about Kuleto Estate.” 

Wineries attending the San Fran- 
cisco Rhéne Rangers event utilized 
several techniques to make the most of 
this optimal marketing opportunity. 
Prior to the event, some wineries 
alerted wine club or mailing list mem- 
bers regarding their presence at the 
upcoming event. 


VT ENOoLocy 
ANALYTICAL SERVICES 
LABORATORY 


> Basic Wine Chemistry 

> Fermentation Analysis 

> Phenol/Color Panels 

> Stability Assessment 

> Microbiological Culturing 


> Sensory Analysis 


www.vtwines.info 
Enology-Grape Chemistry Group 
at Virginia Tech 


At the tasting, wineries have wine 
club sign-up and mailing lists available 
to prospective new contacts, and offer 
information “to go” for future refer- 
ence. These included buttons contain- 
ing phone and website, product sheets, 
postcards featuring upcoming events 
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including winery information, and 
business cards. Pro-active wineries use 
these events as powerful tools to make 
new contacts, maintain and renew old 
ones, and keep abreast of industry 
news. @ 
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APPROACHES, SCIENCES, AND EXPLANATIONS 


YO) 


said 


Terroir’? 


Warren Moran, 
Professor Emeritus of Geography, 
School of Geography and 
Environmental Science, 
Wine Industry Research Institute. 
The University of Auckland, 
Auckland, New Zealand 


(hen considering the 
© word terroir, I am 
reminded of the well- 
he) known and wonder- 
fully gritty sentence attributed to Vince 
Lombardi, coach of the Green Bay 
Packers: “Football,” he said, “is not a 
contact sport, it’s a collision sport.” 
Within the world of wine, the word 
terroir is in danger of becoming some- 
thing of a collision sport. For instance, 
the web site for the March 20-22, 2006 
UC Davis conference defined terroir as 
“ .. the influence of the natural envi- 


This text is edited from presentation 
to the Terroir Conference, UC Davis, 
March 20, 2006. The original text was 
presented at the Sixth International Cool 
Climate Symposium for Viticulture & 
Oenology February 5-10, 2006, Christ- 
church, New Zealand. 

The research was supported by: 
Royal Society of New Zealand Marsden 
Grant UOA820, James Cook Research 
Fellowship in Social Science, French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 

The arguments in this paper have 
benefitted from discussion with col- 
leagues and graduate students. In partic- 
ular, | thank Nicholas Lewis, John 
Barker, Michael Taggart, Terry Sturm, 
and Steve Kelly. 


ronment on grape growing and the 
production of wine.” Terroir is much 
more than this. 

The extensive list of speakers and 
themes in the UC Davis program 


belies this definition. Nevertheless, 
such misleading approaches to the 
topic are remarkably persistent, 
almost taken for granted, in the wine 
press and wine literature. People 
who have developed the wine 
industries in all parts of the world 
deserve better. Their stories are 
much richer. 

I will interpret how and why terroir 
has, in the last decade, become the 
“in” word within the wine industry. 
In the process, it has often become 
banalized by attributing the distinc- 
tiveness and quality of different 
wines almost exclusively to the quali- 
ties of the natural environment where 
they are grown. 

This situation results from many com- 
mentators and even scientists using a 
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very weak form of explanation of terroir 
— the oversimplified spatial association 
of wines with attributes of the physical 
environment. These attributes are often 
very coarsely defined, using broad terms 
such as climate, or soils, or geology. 

In many such discussions the func- 
tional (causal?) relationship between the 
natural environment and the species vitis 
vinifera, let alone wine made from its par- 
ticular variety or varieties, is ignored. 
More scientifically reliable and sophisti- 
cated functional explanations are avail- 
able. They derive from disciplines such 
as plant physiology or increasingly mol- 
ecular cell biology. But even these expla- 
nations constitute only a part of the con- 
cept of terroir. 

When the characteristics of a wine is 
associated with some type of soil, or, 
even worse, the mapped geology of an 
area, and treated as if it is a valid expla- 
nation for its style or quality, the missing 
ingredient is almost invariably the com- 
plex intervening connections between 
the eco-physiology (agro-terroir) of the 
varieties of vitis vinifera and the wine 
that results from them — including the 
empirical learning required to under- 
stand the environment. 


Terroir is constructed 

The word terroir is itself a social con- 
struction — its meaning has changed 
through time and will continue to 
change, especially as cellular biologists, 
chemists, and plant physiologists dis- 
cover more about the real relationships 
between processes in the environment 
that result in wines having a seductively 
subtle and intense association with place. 

I argue that two important sources 
of such superficial approaches to ter- 
roir are the professional publicity for 
some French wine regions and the 
interpretations of the foundations of 
their appellation system by some 
wine writers. In many emerging 
(often loosely identified as “New 
World”) wine countries, these over- 
simplifications are perpetuated by 
being too readily adopted in the leg- 
islation defining the criteria used to 
delimit their wine localities and 
regions, now known internationally 
as Geographic Indications. 
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Running through the process is more 
than a touch of disciplinary hegemony. 
In some regions of France, for instance, 
geologists have captured the discipli- 
nary high ground and tend to dominate 
the debate on terroir by claiming the 
influence of geology on differentiating 


the wine of one parcel of land, or com- 
mune, or locality from another. 

This is particularly the case in 
Burgundy, although I must also note 
how this tide is turning with the excel- 
lent work on the contemporary history 
of the vine and wine now emerging from 
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the group working with Serge Wolikow 
at the Université de Bourgogne, Dijon 
(Vigreux and Wolikow 2001; Laferté 
2002; Jacquet 2002). 

Much less well-known than the pro- 
motional approach to terroir is a rich 
French, and increasingly international, 
academic literature, deriving mainly 
from the humanities and social sciences, 
that stresses the influence of people, 
their political power, investment, and 
invention in crafting their wine regions 
by learning their environments and cap- 
italizing on their qualities. 

Its majestic figure is the French geo- 
grapher and member of the Collége de 
France, Roger Dion, who wrote a series 
of provocative papers from the 1940s 
before integrating his ideas in the book 
first published in 1959: Histoire de la 
vigne et du vin en France des origines au 
dix-neuvieme siécle (History of the vine 
and wine in France from its origins to 
the 19th Century). 

Dion’s work builds on a powerful 
thread of French scholarship that 
can be traced back to Vidal de la 
Blache who, in the first decades of 
the 20th Century, developed an 
approach to geography that empha- 
sized the distinctiveness of the local- 
ities of France — les pays — and the 
manner that locals had developed 
distinctive genres de vie (ways of life), 
that resulted in differentiated land- 
scapes from rural practices to hous- 
ing styles and villages. 

Vidalian approaches have had a pro- 
found influence on the French social sci- 
ences and humanities from Braudel in 
history to recent (post-modern even!) 
theories of social interaction in eco- 
nomic development. Actor network the- 
ory, for instance, demonstrates a clear 
Vidalian connection. 


People are responsible for 
the idea of terroir 
Without people wanting to grow and 
manipulate some plant, in this case the 
vine, to ripen its fruit and to make wine 
from it, the word would not have the trac- 
tion that it has achieved in the last decade. 
But the people who craft the ideas 
round terroir — and here I include both 
the practitioners and the researchers 


who grapple with understanding the 
vine and wine — tend to be a neglected 
part of the story. Unless we understand 
the importance of these two groups, 
and the way they work, we are in a 
very weak position to distinguish the 
validity of the arguments around the 
concept of terroir or even the possibili- 
ties of using it to add value to the wine 
that is being produced. 

Successful wine enterprises, locali- 
ties, regions, and countries result from 
patient and persistent work and learn- 
ing by people in their environment. 
Although tempting, it is both practically 
and theoretically limiting to consider the 
people growing grapes and making 
wine as separate from the environment 
that they are learning to understand. 

It is their experience, day-by-day, 
year-by-year, decade-by-decade, and 
generation-by-generation that realizes 
quality grapes and distinctive, fine 
wines. These people are not passive 
observers of the soil or the atmospheric 
environment. They are part of it. They 
work in it and with it. 

They select the cultivars, shape the 
canopy, pluck and trim the leaves, 
decide what fertilizer and sprays to 
apply, and help to balance the crop car- 
ried in the particular environment of 
each year by each vine. They do this to 
ensure a harvest of grapes that has 
qualities that they will be able to cap- 
ture each year in their wine. And every 
year is distinctive. 

The learning that I describe is not 
confined to the vineyard. Like many of 
the participants in the industry, I was 
initially captivated by the seductive 
phrase that “great wine is made in the 
vineyard.” I have become increasingly 
skeptical of it. 

In New Zealand, as I suspect in most 
New World countries, it was a catch 
phrase for a decade, in our case the 1980s, 
when growers were actively improving 
their canopy management and learning to 
get different varieties of grapes physiolog- 
ically ripe in particular environments. 

Certainly, great wine is difficult to 
make without great grapes but to 
overemphasize the role of the vineyard 
oversimplifies the whole wine enter- 
prise. Many great wines rely on innova- 


tive winemaking from grapes that 
would otherwise make ordinary wine. 
Sauterne, Champagne, and Sherry are 
among the best examples. 

This importance of winemaking is the 
reason I choose the term “vini-terroir” later 
in the text. I believe that we should now be 
thinking more along the lines of consider- 
ing the qualities we are seeking in particu- 
lar grapes that must be teased out or 
enhanced in winemaking to ensure dis- 
tinctive and appealing wine. Assemblage 
(blending of vinifications from different 
parcels of land and varieties) is often an 
essential part of the process. 


Many knowledges contribute 
fo terroir 

This recognition of the importance of 
people in the discovery of the qualities 
of their physical and biological environ- 
ment for growing grapes and making 
wine can be extended to the types of 
knowledges used by the scientists who 
study the industry. Such knowledge 
extends up and down the vine-wine fil- 
iére, or agro-commodity chain. 

It is considered to begin with the 
study of the managed vine as a living 
organism in its atmospheric environ- 
ments. It continues through winemak- 
ing, and extends to the mouth of the 
consumer sensing the aromas and other 
qualities extolled by wine critics. A great 
range of disciplines and approaches to 
knowledge are involved — from plant 
physiology, molecular biology, and 
chemistry to geography, economics, 
marketing, and a range of other social 
sciences and humanities. I have sum- 
marized how some of them approach 
terroir in Table I. 

People trained in one of the vari- 
ety of disciplines that study the vine 
and wine observe differently, inter- 
pret their observations differently, 
establish different research agendas, 
and base their research on different 
theories and ideas. We bring differ- 
ent insights to our understanding 
but also different prejudices. It is 
important to recognize both of these. 
We must also consider and interpret 
the empirical knowledge acquired by 
those growing grapes and making 
wine. 
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G facets of terroir 


I borrow from E. Vaudour (2002) the 
idea of using a Venn-like diagram to 
represent my six facets or elements of 
terroir (Vaudour has four). In doing so I 


economic, social, legal, and strategic 
importance of the concept of terroir. 
Nevertheless, I begin with my béte- 
noire — the ecological environment of 
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Agro-terroir (Ecophysiology) 

The argument for a biophysical 
foundation for terroir cannot be set 
aside lightly. After all the vine has its 
roots in the soil and leaves in the 
atmosphere. Frost kills buds. Nutrients 
are one foundation of aromas in the 
berries. But paradoxically, the rich lit- 
erature from plant physiology, viticul- 


am well aware of the danger of being the vine. 
reductionist. No single diagram, even 

with six components, can depict the 

intricate interactions among the vari- 

ous conceptions of the word. Never- 

theless, unless we distinguish these 
components it is difficult to decon- 

struct the myriad of meanings that are 

attributed to it. 

The second half of Vaudour’s paper 
is a useful summary of some of the eco- 
logical modelling work that has been 
going on in France in relation to origin- 
labelled products. It is worth reading 
for that alone. My approach to terroir 
places much more emphasis on the 
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tural science, molecular cell biology 
and chemistry is seldom quoted when 
appeal is made to the influence of the 
natural environment on the vine, or 
rather wine, under the guise of terroir. 

Instead, as I suggested earlier, 
appeal is more often made to the asso- 
ciation of some coarsely defined vari- 
able such as geological patterns and 
processes, or climate writ large, with 
the wine of a locality or region. As geo- 
graphers have long asserted, such spa- 
tial association is a very weak form of 


AGRO explanation (D. Harvey 1969). 
(ecophysiology) 


Ihave made the point elsewhere (W. 
Moran 1993) that the problem with tak- 
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ing the direct explanatory path from 
the natural environment to wine is that 
it omits the viticultural and winemak- 
ing practices that intervene (Figure II). 
The vine is at the center of all of these 
practices but they all involve decisions 
by people because the vine is a man- 
aged plant. These practices are them- 
selves social constructions, as is the sci- 
ence on which they depend. They both 
vary from place to place. 

Alongside what might be called this 
promotional view of terroir (that I dis- 
cuss later) is a strong science of the 
vine and wine that is increasingly 
being called ecophysiology (A. Car- 
bonneau 1987) or when approached 
from a human perspective agro-terroir 
(J.C. Hinnewinkel 2004). 

Ecophysiologists attempt to take a 
functional approach to explanation — 
they try to understand the function or 
operation of the vine in its environ- 
ments. Often, they are forced into 
reductionism — reducing their study 
to a simpler set of variables and rela- 
tionships than they would prefer. They 
do this to make it possible to explore 
the complex sets of relationships 
between (or among) variables. 

Many go as far as treating the 
atmospheric and edaphic environ- 
ments as if these two were completely 
separate from one another and did not 
interact. People, more qualified to dis- 
cuss these physiological processes than 
Iam spoke in other parts of the program. 

Two sets of ecophysiological litera- 
ture in relation to terroir stand out. The 
work of Seguin, his students and asso- 
ciates on the bilan hydrique is widely 
acclaimed as one of the most fruitful 
(G. Seguin 1970, 1983, 1986). 

Bilan hydrique translates almost into 
“water balance” but the French phrase 
captures more of the idea of the sea- 
sonality of water availability in relation 
to the phenology of the plant, in this 
case the vine. Its effectiveness lies in 
the combination of the qualities of soil 
(not geology) with the atmospheric 
environment in a manner that allows 
us to understand and monitor the 
progress of the vine towards produc- 
ing grapes that reach physiological 
ripeness. 

It has attracted attention because 
it is a powerful method of tracking 


changes in the functioning of the 
vine as it proceeds through its 
annual cycle and of assessing how 
management in the vineyard might 
encourage the crop to reach ripeness 
at the same time. When the molecu- 
lar biologists are able to understand 
more fully these phenological 
changes in relation to environmental 
stimuli, viticulturists may be able to 
manage the vineyard much more 
effectively. 


VINE ENVIRONMENTS 


Atmospheric (climate) Edaphic (soil) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PROCESSES 
GRAPE PRODUCTION 
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Figure |. Physiology of the vine in relation 
to its natural environments and wine 


A second set of literature originates 
from research on the ecophysiology 
and socio-economics of food products 
conducted over the last two decades in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and some 
other European countries. It is thor- 
oughly reviewed by E. Vaudour (2002) 
and can be perused in publications of 
the Institut National de Recherche 
Agronomique (INRA) such as B. 
Sylvander et al. 2000. 

This research is part of a long-term 
strategy to investigate the natural 
and social scientific foundation of 
agricultural and food products that 
are labelled by origin. It has been 
well-funded and partly politically- 
motivated. This work seeks explicitly 
to explore the ecophysiology of food 
products and is related to the cultural 
history of these countries, the array 
of distinctive highly localized foods 
and drinks there, and the Europeans’ 
wish to protect the identity of these 
localities and products. 
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The link with European agricultural 
policy is clear. Scientists gathered in 
Paris on November 17-18, 2005 to 
review the state of the scientific knowl- 
edge in relation to strategies under the 
logo année des terroirs, (year of the 
terroirs) a reference to the 70-year 
anniversary of the formal founding of 
the AOC system in 1935. The subtitle of 
the meeting enjeux et acquis scientifique 
(stakes [as in betting] and scientific 
understanding) echos its purpose. 

Timing of the above meeting coin- 
cided with the preparation for the next 
phase in December 2005 of the Doha 
round of World Trade Organization 
(WTO) discussions in Hong Kong 
where the continued formalization of 
Geographic Indications is an important 
part of European policy for wine and 
other land-based products. 

Science is the legal foundation of 
evidence in all World Trade 
Organization disputes. I have no doubt 
that when it comes to defending 
labelling of food by origin and the dis- 
tinctiveness of their products the 
Europeans will be in a much stronger 
position than most other countries to 
justify some of their assertions on the 
need for geographic indications for 
products other than wine. 

Ironically, in some products, notably 
cheeses, European scientists have 
found links between qualities of pas- 
ture grasses and the final product. So 
far, it appears that the same cannot be 
said of wine. As J. Fanet pointed out for 
France 15 years ago: 

Cepandant, nous sommes encore tres 
loin de pouvoir expliquer, pour chacun des 
quelques 400 appellations d’origines 
francaises, ce qui, parmi les constituents 
du terroir, induit l’originalité et la spéci- 
ficité des vins qui sont obtenus. (J. Fanet 
1991) “However, we are still very far 
away from being able to explain, for 
each of the approximately 400 French 
appellations, which of the characteris- 
tics of their terroir creates the original- 
ity and specificity of their wines.” 
[Author's translation] 

I suspect that J. Fanet and most sci- 
entists would still agree with this state- 
ment. Not only are the physiological 
processes associated with the vine in 
its environment-complex, but when 
fermentation occurs another process, 


orchestrated by yeasts, takes over to 
complicate things further. 

In a deceptively simple but power- 
ful paper D. Martin (1999) explores 
some ideas of vine management in 
relation to agro-terroir. When he con- 
templates the importance of cool and 
dry climates to vines on particular 


IF IT'S 
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soils, he effectively integrates terroir to 
the bilan hydrique. Four quotes from the 
paper capture its value. Bordeaux is 
the example he uses. 

“The principal common denomina- 
tor ... between all great Chateaux are 
soils with physical properties that per- 
mit a regular but gradually limiting of 
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water (and nutrient) supply to the vines 
in drier years.” (D. Martin 1999, p 2) 

“Site expression is when individual 
fermentation lots consistently demon- 
strate a certain specificity or originality 
... Terroir appears when site expression 
overrides varietal expression and inter- 
annual climatic variability.” (D. Martin 
1999, pp 3-4). 

“One of the advantages of cooler 
(dry) climates is that it becomes easier 
to impose a moderate water deficit 
than in a hot climate ... I firmly believe 
that achieving uniform optimum 
ripeness will still result in the produc- 
tion of very different wines from one 
vineyard block to another.” (D. Martin 
1999) p35): 

“The optimum ripeness window on 
an individual berry level may only last 
for a very short period of time ... 
Because cooler climates extend the 
optimum ripeness window, they are 
more likely to enable the production of 
great wines and perhaps this is why 
site expression tends to be more 
intense in cooler climates.” (D. Martin 
1999, p 4). 

These provocative insights, although 
rightly tentative, come from adopting a 
strong theoretical position in research 
design that does not accept given cate- 
gorizations of phenomena but com- 
bines them in ways to stimulate new 
insights. It brings to mind some of the 
advances made in plant climatology in 
the mid twentieth century when clima- 
tologists such as Thorthwaite used 
conventional measures such as temper- 
ature and precipitation to explore the 
idea of evapotranspiration in a manner 
that enabled understanding of plant 
growth. 

L. Curry, who worked in the 
Thornthwaite laboratory, began one of 
his papers with the provocative state- 
ment that, “Climate is not a fact but a 
theory.” He goes on to say that ... “it 
behoves each investigator to provide 
an ordering of the weather experience 
appropriate to his/her own purposes” 
(Cimry 196375 27): 

Curry’s point is that the whole idea 
of climate has been crafted by human 
beings to help us understand the envi- 
ronment that we are part of. To 
advance understanding of the vine’s 
phenology in relation to its environ- 
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ment, it may be necessary to think 
more in terms of probabilities of certain 
conditions rather than averages, or 
even worse, measures such as the 
degree day that conceal information on 
extreme conditions. 


TERROIR | 


VINI 


Vini-terroir 

As Denis Dubourdieu is fond of say- 
ing, terroir is about overcoming the dis- 
advantages of the natural environment 
where you find yourself growing 
grapes for wine. Vinification and 
assemblage are one means of ameliorat- 
ing, or even capitalizing on, such dis- 
advantages, especially those of climate. 
The Champagne region is the ultimate 
cool climate success story and extreme 
example of this point. 

Champagne, especially in its real 
home in France, is an innovative 
method of vinifying and assembling 
Pinot Noir, Chardonnay, and Pinot 
Meunier to make a distinctive wine. It 
capitalizes on the high acidity and aro- 
mas of these grapes that, in many 
years, would make relatively ordinary 
still wine. 


Terroir is holistic 


Part of its success lies in local people 
and enterprises selecting and develop- 
ing (over centuries) cultivars, pruning 
methods, and canopy management 
that suit the Champagne style. Vines in 
Champagne yield at levels over four 
times higher than the same varieties 
grown in regions of France where still 
wines of quality are made from them, 
although often different clones of 
Chardonnay and Pinot Noir. 


Growers from different communes 
or groupings of communes in Cham- 
pagne have gradually specialized in 
the varieties that suit their local envi- 
ronment and the demands of those 
vinifying their grapes, whether it be a 
cooperative or an enterprise as large as 
Méet Chandon that operates across 
many communes. 

Despite this specialization by com- 
mune, Gislain de Montgolfier of 
Bollinger (pers. com.) describes color- 
fully how, on adjacent parcels of land 
with virtually the same soils and cli- 
mate, but with different owners, the 
qualities in the grapes produced are 
quite different. Vinification in small 
parcels, as practiced by some enter- 
prises, allows the personalities of the 
place and the people to emerge even 
when later masked (or should I say 
enhanced?) by the assemblage. 

Sauterne is another obvious exam- 
ple where an apparent disadvantage 
(moist atmospheric conditions prior to 
vintage) has been transformed into a 
wine of great distinction. Like every- 
where else, the atmospheric conditions 
vary from vintage to vintage in Barsac- 
Sauterne (P. Roudié 1994). 

That vignerons are able to achieve 
reasonable quality in many seasons, 
and outstanding in some, is a consider- 
able achievement in understanding 
how to manage vines and the crop to 
ensure the highest probability that the 
berries are in fine physiological health 
when weather conditions are ideal for 
the so-called “rot” to be noble. 

Frequently, we do not know what 
causes the distinctive flavors of vari- 
eties or cultivars grown on particular 
pieces of land. One has to go no further 
than the New Zealand experience in 
Marlborough to emphasize this point. 
When Montana (now Pernod-Ricard) 
planted its first grapes in Marlborough 
in 1973, nobody had the faintest idea 
that Sauvignon Blanc grapes grown in 
this environment would result in a 
wine with a distinctive array of aromas 
that is almost instantly recognizable 
and appealing to consumers in most 
wine drinking countries. 

Now other New World regions are 
closer to a reasonable imitation of it, 
even though the nuances of their nat- 
ural environments are different. Such a 
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is OWINEGROWING 


convergence must have much to do 
with winemaking and _ viticulture. 
People in other parts of the world such 
as South Africa and parts of Australia 
have learned — sometimes through 
New Zealand mentors — how to tease 
out the particular qualities that pro- 
vide the Marlborough style in vinifica- 
tion and to some extent the vineyard. 


TERRITORIAL 


Territorial terroir 

Le terroir est aujourd'hui, un espace de 
production bien délimité, approprié par un 
groupe de producteurs, et sur lequel un 
arsenal juridique permet d’assurer une 
production dune qualité contrélée, sinon 
garantie. (J.C. Hinnewinkel 2004) 
“Terroir is today a well-defined produc- 
tion space, appropriated by a group of 
producers, and on which legal rules 
ensure, even guarantee, a product of 
quality.” [Author's translation] 

In addition to their similar linguistic 
origins, the most comprehensive evi- 
dence for territory being the core facet 
of terroir comes from the recent work of 
J.C. Hinnewinkel (2004) on Bordeaux. 
Economic rent is the central concept of 
this research. It is an idea common to 
all approaches to economic geography 
and economics, even though scholars 
who have different philosophical per- 
spectives define it differently. 

The central idea is creation of an 
economic surplus — an income above 
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what would normally realized — that 
is appropriated, in this case by 
landowners or others in the filiére, 
often through collective action. Control - 
of territory, through its definition and 
incorporation in the hinterland of the 
city of Bordeaux by merchants and 
producers of wine, is the essence of its 
history under English and French rule. 
Numerous writers have described this 
process but few link it effectively to the 
later emergence of the appellation 
system after the devastation of the 
French industry by oidium and later 
phylloxera in the second half of the 
19th century. 

Prior to the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury when wines were formally classi- 
fied, more overtly commercial meth- 
ods were used to give advantages to 
those within the territory of Bordeaux. 
From as early as 1214, the first delimi- 
tation of territory occurred when the 
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ABOVE 


(and below) the vineyard 


Douglas Thornley, AIA 


ineries, by nature, can 

have a dual role. On 

the one hand, they 

have to efficiently 
transform bins of grapes into cases of 
filled bottles, a process that involves a 
great deal of sophisticated art and sci- 
ence. On the other hand, they may 
want to create a welcoming and plea- 
surable environment where visitors 
can taste, enjoy, learn about, and pur- 
chase wine. 

When Lynmar Winery (located in 
Sonoma County’s Russian River Valley), 
embarked on a five-year master plan to 
expand and enhance its facility, the 
focus was on navigating this duality 
while reflecting the nature of the 
region and the site and inviting visitors 
into the winemaking process. 

Owner Lynn Fritz bought the 42- 
acre Quail Hill Vineyard in 1980 and 
founded Lynmar Winery in 1990 to 
focus on estate-grown Pinot Noir and 
Chardonnay. 

In addition to being winery owner, 
Fritz was also chairman and CEO of 
the global logistics firm Fritz 
Companies until it was acquired by 
UPS in 2001. That same year, Fritz 
founded the Fritz Institute, a nonprofit 
organization dedicated to bringing pri- 


vate-sector expertise in logistics to sup- 
port humanitarian relief organizations 
all over the world. 

The expansion project had to 
accommodate an additional role that 
most wineries do not have. The new 
visitor facility had to host seminars 
and conferences related to the organi- 
zation’s work, seating both small and 
large groups. At the same time, when 
the public came for tasting, the winery 
had to present an image of intimacy. 

The expansion project involved 
adding a visitor center, expanding the 
existing winery, and creating a new 


Integration of new and old; the new roof 
deck above the fermentation building has 
a capacity of 14 new open-top fermentors. 
Canvas roof structures span over the 
exterior work area providing an open 
feeling, minimizing the winery impact to 
the surrounding vineyard. 


9,000-square-foot wine cave on the 42- 
acre vineyard. Because the winery 
focuses on producing wine that reflects 
the character of the Russian River 
Valley appellation and the terroir of 
Quail Hill Vineyard, Fritz wanted the 
new buildings to reflect the warmth 
and friendliness the region is known 
for. Unpretentious took preference 
over iconic — the winery had to fit 
comfortably into the Sonoma land- 
scape. 


Inviting visitors 

The visitor center reflects the char- 
acter of a comfortable home. The 
wood, stone, and a board-and-batten 
finish were inspired by the barns and 
stables common throughout the region. 

To separate public and support 
spaces, the gabled form housing the 
public areas has vertical siding stained 
sage-green. Support spaces, including 
conference room, kitchen, and offices, 
are clad in dark gray board-and-batten 
siding, to serve as a neutral backdrop 
for the public space. 

Inside, to create the required flexi- 
bility, a series of rooms open onto each 
other with sliding panels. In addition, 
they open out onto a courtyard, where 


New fermentation building under construction. Direct access to the wine cave can be seen in 
the lower left hand corner. The existing winery facility is higher on the hill. 
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The Lynmar Winery wine cave consists of seven bores (the longest shown above) that feature 
integral color shotcrete, ambiant overhead and dramatic back lighting of the barrels, and a 


sloping ‘W’ concrete floor with stainless steel floor drains. Visitors are treated with a spectacular view 
of the Quail Hill Vineyard at the visitor 


center tasting room. 
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tastings and other events occur. A 
stone seat wall, with stone similar in 
color to the dark earth tones of the 
native soil, defines the courtyard. The 


of the same stone. The flooring of the 
public areas consists of two-foot- 
square copper gray slate, both in the 
interior and courtyard, reinforcing 
the indoor/outdoor nature of the 


design. The overall effect is earthen 
and rustic. 

To provide visitors with the best 
possible experience, the building was 
sited strategically with views to a Pinot 
Noir (Quail Hill) vineyard to the south 
and a Chardonnay (Laguna) vineyard 
to the east. The form of the visitor cen- 
ter was devised to take advantage of 
these views. 

A trellis tower marks the entry to 
the winery property and visitor center, 
allowing guests to easily navigate their 
way to the facility. The vertical form of 
the tower is inspired by the silos and 
water towers found throughout the 
region. 

The landscaping supports the 
overall design also. Instead of a lawn 
or shrubs, the vineyards serve as the 
main landscape component, creating 
a more authentic visitor experience. 
As visitors approach, a swath of 
perennials alongside the path leads 
the eye to the entry. 
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An important Lynmar goal is to 
serve as an educational resource for 
the region, encouraging visitors to 
learn about Russian River Valley 
Pinot Noir. 

An adjacent one-acre demonstration 
vineyard introduces visitors to the 
winemaking process. A vineyard path 
from the visitor center to the winery 
leads up a gentle slope to the new 
winemaking facility and wine cave, 
where tours (by appointment) provide 
an up-close view of the work that goes 
into producing world-class wine. 


Exposing the process 

The new winery structure is nestled 
against a hill, just downhill from the 
original winemaking building, to accom- 
modate a gravity flow process. The intent 
was to create a structure that would 
not be obtrusive in the landscape. 

From the main entry, visitors cannot 
see the building, so the vineyard 
remains the main focus. As visitors 
walk along the path from the visitor’s 
center to the winery, a guide can 
explain the winemaking process. 

The winery is laid out to support the 
winemaking process: crush pad and 
presses are located at the upper eleva- 
tion (roof deck) with the new fermen- 
tation building floor 18 feet below. This 
change in elevation allows for gravity 
flow from the roof deck open-top fer- 
mentors via hose transfer lines, and 


also provides a high ceiling to accom- 
modate the various sizes of fermenta- 
tion tanks (all tanks are 12 feet high 
with different diameters to provide 
flexible blending / transfer capability). 

Adjacent to the new crush pad, a 
working roof deck supports four-ton 
open-top fermentors. With a phased 
expansion from four to 14 fermentors, 
the structural system of the roof deck 
was designed to support a heavy load 
of fruit and machinery. 

Spancrete, a precast, prestressed 
concrete panel system, was chosen 
because of the great strength, cost- 
effectiveness, and swiftness of construc- 
tion it offered. It is also extremely ver- 
satile, with the ability to bear immense 
loads while also providing an architec- 
tural finish. Due to Spancrete’s strength, 
only one column was required for an 
area 47 feet by 70 feet. This allowed for 
maximum flexibility within the room. A 
series of gentle curving canopies on the 
roofs of the existing and new building 
provide shade for tanks and winery 
staff, while maintaining an “open-air” 
feel. 

To reduce construction costs and pro- 
vide a more human-scaled environment, 
the winemaker’s office, laboratory, tech- 
nical tasting room, and bottling area are 
located in a distinct structure rather than 
incorporated into the fermentation 
building. This board-and-batten massing 
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Second Annual 
SUSTAINABLE AG Expo 


MonTEREY CouNTY FAIRGROUNDS 
NOVEMBER 2-3, 2006! 


The Central Coast Vineyard Team 
invites you to participate in the only 
event in California dedicated to 
bringing growers of all crops 
together around the “Three E’s” of 
sustainable farming — Economic 
Viability, Social Equity, and 
Environmentally Sound Practices. The 
Expo offers a unique opportunity for 
those with different interests in 
sustainable agriculture to come 
together under one roof, to share 
information and learn from each 
other. Farmers from many commodity 
groups and a wide range of property 
sizes will attend. 


Thursday seminars include Drift 
Management Policies and Hot Topics 
in Ag Labor, and be followed by a 
sustainable farming Exhibitors’ 
Showcase with wine and hors 
d’oeuvres. 


Friday seminars focus on Soil and 
Weed Management, Crop-specific 
Breakout Sessions, Energy Efficiency, 
Economic Issues, and more. A.G. 
Kawamura, Secretary of the 
California Department of Food & 
Agriculture, will give the keynote 
address during lunch. The Exhibit Hall 
will also be open throughout the 
day. 


Do not miss this chance to 
participate in an event that offers 
tremendous educational and 
networking opportunities! Space is 
limited. Significant discounts are 
offered for early registration. 


Register Today! 


Contact Central Coast Vineyard Team 
835 12th Street, Suite 204 
Paso Robles, CA 93446. 


Phone: 805/ 369-2288 
Fax: 805/ 369-2292 
Email: expo@vineyardteam.org 
website: www.vineyardteam.org/Expo 
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‘p) uy on water, sell on 
ET, cheese,” is a long-held 
|| }) wine marketing adage. 
i # As a result, between 
tasting wines at trade events, savvy 
retail and restaurant wine buyers 


refresh their palates with water, while 
wine purveyors at those events fre- 
quently offer lavish presentations of 
cheeses. 

A recent University of California, 
Davis, (UCD) Department of Viti- 
culture & Enology study by Hilde- 
garde Heymann, Ph.D., professor of 
sensory. science, and _ Berenice 
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Madrigal-Galan, graduate student/ 
professor, concluded that “cheese had 
significant effects on red wine flavor. 
Most attributes — such as astringency, 
bell pepper, and oak flavor — signifi- 
cantly decreased when the wine was 
evaluated after tasting cheese. Only 
butter aroma was __ significantly 
enhanced by cheese.” 

The study also found that there was 
no significant variation in wine-cheese 
interaction effect; that is, the impact of 
eating any given cheese was found to 
be the same on the flavor of all wines. 
Although there were significant out- 
comes, however, the overall sensory 
profiles of the studied wines, as devel- 
oped by the tasters, were similar, 
whether they had tasted the wines 
with cheese or without. 

Thus, cheese significantly alters the 
perceived flavor of any wine, but most 
often does not enhance the flavor. 
Adage proven. Buy on water, sell on 
cheese, when you’ re trying to mask the 
unpleasantness of unripe, bell pepper 
flavors and unbalanced, tannic and 
overoaked wines. However, that’s only 
a fraction of what researchers found. 


Research 

‘Wine and cheese make a popular 
pairing, and Heymann conducted the 
study to bring a more scientific 
approach to food and wine combina- 
tions. Essentially, her research revealed 
that cheese and wine do not make the 
perfect pair. 

In the study, a panel of 11 trained 
judges (five women and six men from 
the Department of Viticulture & 
Enology at UCD, ranging in age from 
22 to 45) evaluated the flavor of eight 
wines of four different varieties 
(Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, Pinot 
Noir, and Syrah) before and after tast- 
ing cheese. 

Eight cheeses — including two soft 
cheeses (Mozzarella and Teleme), two 
medium-hard cheeses (New York and 
Vermont Cheddar), two hard cheeses 
(Emmental and Gruyére), and two 
blue-veined cheeses (Gorgonzola and 
Stilton) — were selected for the study. 

Most panelists had wine tasting 
experience and some had previously 
participated in descriptive analysis 
panels. Training consisted of 10 one- 
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hour sessions, during which descrip- 
tive terms were generated. All sensory 
evaluations were in compliance with 
the UCD Institutional Review Board. 


Findings 

In nearly all cases, panelists found 
that cheese masked wine flavors, 
reducing perceptions such as berry, 
dried fruit, oak, mushroom, tartness, 
and astringency. Wine tasters in the 
study could not tell the difference 
between expensive and lower-tier 
wines or one varietal from another. 
However, the expensive Merlot and 
Cabernet Sauvignon wines had very 
similar attributes as did the inexpen- 
sive versions of these varieties. They 
also found that the stronger the 
cheese, the more it dulled the palate. 

Researchers suggested that fat 
content of the cheese coated the 
mouth and inhibited the taste or that 
cheese protein binds with wine com- 
pounds, making them more difficult 
to taste. 

Since butter was the only wine 
aroma enhanced by cheese, the sugges- 
tion was made that only a small mole- 
cular link exists between buttériness 
and cheese, likely due to the diacetyl] in 
both. 

The experiment was not repeated 
with white or sweet wines. 

Heymann’s_ conclusion _ states: 
“One should be cautious in viewing 
these results, since the wines were 
essentially a convenience sample of 
two exemplars from each of four 
varietals. In order to draw wider con- 
clusions, one would need to study a 
broader range of wines within each 
varietal. 

“However, it is clear from these data 
... that the effect of cheese on wine fla- 
vor is likely not as large as is often 
stated in the popular press and that it 
certainly does not seem to be enhanc- 
ing wine flavor. The authors feel that 
the practical significance of these 
results is that one could probably enjoy 
any cheese of one’s liking with any red 
wine that one likes.” 


A chef's reaction 

These UCD research findings trig- 
gered a reaction in internationally rec- 
ognized chef John Ash. The former 


Culinary Director for Fetzer Vineyards / 
Brown-Forman Beverages Worldwide 
has gained international prominence 
as a food and wine zealot. 

Author of three cookbooks, includ- 
ing John Ash: Cooking One on One 
(Kitchen Secrets from a Master Teacher), 
for which he won a 2005 James Beard 
Award, Ash is now a partner in 
Sauvignon Republic Cellars (Sonoma 
County, CA). 

“It’s interesting,” Ash begins, “that 
the UCD study used only red wines. 
Unfortunately, conventional wisdom 
says reds are the wine to serve with 
cheese. Certainly there are some great 
red wine and cheese matches, such as 
creamy blues with big tannic reds, but 
the oft-forgotten truth is that — if one 
considers the whole, extensive world 
of wines and cheeses — white wines 
match up better with cheese than 
reds.” 

Ash admits he’s a little biased but 
goes on to mention that crisp, high 
acid, citrusy whites like Sauvignon 
Blanc, Riesling, and Pinot Gris/Grigio 
go wonderfully well with cheese. 
Rosés, all things considered, are gener- 
ally also more friendly than reds. 

“T’ve long lamented,” Ash contin- 
ues, “that there isn’t a simpler way of 
bringing the admittedly complex 
world of cheese and wine together for 
an average consumer like me.” 

Inspired by the UC Davis study, Ash 
stopped lamenting and put together a 
working document that attempts to 
simplify the process by providing tem- 
plates for putting the two amazing 
worlds of wine and cheese flavors 
together. 


Chef's pairing concepts 

“Cheese and wine are basic, simple 
foods,” Ash contends. “Wine is simply 
fermented grape juice and cheese is 
milk that has been coagulated into 
curds. In the hands of skilled crafts- 
men, they both become much more.” 

Unfortunately, understanding and 
categorizing the multiple iterations of 
wine and cheese quickly become con- 
fusing, because many characteristics 
overlap, while others create polar 
opposites. 

“I’m a wine guy,” Ash continues, 
“and I’ve come to the conclusion that 
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it makes no sense to recommend 
Chardonnay to go with a particular 
cheese or other food because 
Chardonnay is made in widely diver- 
gent flavor styles from buttery /oaky 
to crisp/ green apple. 

The issues are the same with cheese. 
Whether it’s from cows, sheep, goats or 
buffaloes, milk can be transformed into 
cheeses that are each extraordinarily 
different in terms of flavor and tex- 
urens 

For years, Ash has suggested that 
wine could be organized into some 
basic flavor profiles or families. For 
many consumers, that’s all they may 
ever want or need to know. He believes 
that the same is true for cheeses. 

“I wanted,” he says, “to discover a 
way of organizing cheeses into some 
basic families, so that the novice cheese 
taster could at least have some way of 
understanding this immense world.” 

Ash talked with a number of cheese 
heads to see whether this organization 
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could be done. They agreed that 
cheeses can be grouped into families. 
What follows are Ash’s suggested basic 
wine and cheese families and his tips 
on enjoying them together. 


Cheese families 

As with the wine families, there are 
exceptions to the classifications below, 
but for simplicity’s sake, Ash has 
grouped cheeses according to flavor, 
texture, and appearance. 

Fresh cheeses are generally 
uncooked and unripened (or ripened 
very briefly). The curd can be left 
loose, as in cottage cheese or ricotta, 
or molded into shapes, as in fresh 
goat cheese, Fromage Blanc, or Mas- 
carpone. 

When the curds are heated slightly, 
they are called pasta filata or “spun 
paste” and are kneaded and stretched. 
Barely kneaded fresh mozzarella falls 
into this category as does the more 
“stretched” Provolone or Italian 
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Caciocavallo. Salt-brined fetas are also 
included here. 


ORGANIC: 


FROMAGE 
BLANC 


made with pasteurized milk, cream, salt, cultures and enzymes 
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Bloomy rind or soft-ripening 
cheeses are sprayed with or exposed 
to beneficial molds and are white and 
velvety on the outside. When young, 
the cheese is firm and sometimes 
“chalky” in the center but becomes 
soft, creamy, and oozy as the mold 
works to ripen it. Examples are Brie 
and Camembert. 


made with pasteurized milk, jocel 
herbs, salt, cultures and enzymes 
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Washed rind cheeses are soft 
cheeses whose rinds are washed, 
rubbed, or brushed during their 
ripening with water, salt water, wine, 
beer, or spirits like eau-de-vie. The liq- 
uid gives the bacteria living on the 
surface of the cheese nutrients to cre- 
ate cheeses of distinctive flavor and 
aroma (often smelly!). Their rind is 
frequently orange in color. Italian 
Tallegio, French Pont-l’Eveque, 
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Epoisses, and Spanish Mahon are in 
this family. Cheeses that are labeled 
“Trappist” or “Monastery” are also 
included. 


Washed Rind 
made with pasteurized milk, 
cream, salt, cultures and enzymes 


3 A traly hand-crafted cheese from the 
3 COWGIRL 
+ GOREAMERY 
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nen OE 


Semi-soft cheeses are washed 
rind cheeses and show that relation- 
ship in terms of texture but washing 
does not develop their flavor. For 
the most part, these are relatively 
bland, buttery cheeses that 
Americans prefer. Among them are 
Monterey Jack, Fontina, Havarti, 
Teleme, and Colby, all of which can 
be: very good or not so good. The 
whole world of pizza cheeses is 
included here. 


Natural rind cheeses, as the name 
implies, have a thin rind that is 
formed naturally as the cheese ages. 
No molds or washes are used. French 


Morbier, Cantal, and Tomme de 
Savoie, plus English Lancashire and 
Spanish Roncal are included in this 
family. When young, they have a 
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creamy flavor that takes on nuttiness 
and depth as they age. 

Blue cheeses are marbled with blue or 
green mold that is naturally occurring, 
injected, or sprayed on the young cheese. 
Examples are Maytag and Point Reyes 
Blue in the U.S., English Stilton (which also 
falls in the natural rind category), German 
Cambazola (which also falls in the bloomy 
rind category), Danish Saga Blue, Italian 
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Primary Industries 
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Jacques Rousseau 
Institut Cooperatif du Vin 
Montpellier, France 


Uncooked, pressed cheeses are 
those in which the curd has not been 
heated or “cooked” to help it solidify. 
Instead, curds are pressed under high 
pressure to extract as much liquid 
whey as possible (each type has its 
own requirement). They are then aged. 
Examples include English, Canadian, 
and American Cheddars, Spanish 
Manchego, and Italian Montasio. 
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Cooked, pressed cheeses are made 
from curd that has been heated or 


“cooked” before it’s pressed and aged. 
American and Dutch Goudas, English 
Cheshire, Italian Reggiano-Parmigiano, 
French and Swiss Emmental, Norwegian 
Jarlsberg, French Gruyere, and Cantal are 
examples. To develop their true flavor, 
they are usually aged for many months. 


Wine families 
“As with cheese,” Ash explains, 
“one of the biggest barriers for both 


For grapegrowers and winemakers, this is a guide 
for assessing berries for ripeness and harvest 


sites and years. 


scheduling. It contains detailed instructions on 
how to examine berries before harvest, according 
to 20 standardized and industry-tested criteria, by 
judging stems, skins, pulp, and seeds. A 1 to 4 
scoring system is employed which can be used in 
repeated assessments to build databases on 
varietal performance, and berry development over 


The aim of the book is to provide a basis for a 
uniform language on crucial berry attributes 


throughout the Australian wine industry. 


The method was designed by the Institut Cooperatif 
du Vin in southern France and was adapted to 
Australian conditions by Erika Winter and John 


Whiting, together with an industry reference group. 


experiment. 


It will change the way you look at your grapes, 
help you to understand how berry characteristics 
change, and encourage you to monitor, assess, and 


For sale on PWV Bookshelf for $28. 
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wine novices and wine consumers 
with a little experience, is a lack of 
basic understanding of styles or wine 
flavors. Too often, they get hung up 
with trying to understand wine in 
terms of the grape variety, origin, or 
who made it. 

“It’s true that these certainly influ- 
ence a wine’s flavor, but it doesn’t say 
anything about how the wine actually 
tastes! Here again, I’ve attempted to 
define families according to flavor and 
appearance. Wouldn’t it be helpful if 
some similar system were used to iden- 
tify every bottle of wine? For the thou- 
sands of offerings available in the mar- 
ket today, it would surely make 
shopping a lot easier for the con- 
sumer.” 


White wine flavor profiles 

Ash divides white wines into four 

flavor profiles or styles: 
1. Crisp, clean, light-bodied whites 
are refreshing, brisk, racy, zesty, and 
acidic. They are typically pale in color, 
somewhat lower in alcohol, with little 
or no oak ageing. 

Typical aromas/flavors include 
green apple, pear, lemon, grapefruit, 
melon, pineapple, citrus blossoms, 
herbs, and minerals. 

Popular varietal wines in this style 
include Sauvignon Blanc, Chardonnay, 


Offering a complete range of 
professional design services 
including master planning. 


Silverado 
Vineyards 


Pinot Blanc, Pinot Gris (Pinot Grigio), 
Semillon, and Semillon blends 
(blended in Bordeaux and California 
with Sauvignon Blanc; in Australia 
with Chardonnay). Sparkling wines, 
including Champagne and Prosecco, 
fall in this category. 

2. Smooth, round, medium-bodied 
whites are silky, fruity, creamy, elegant, 
ripe, and easy-drinking. They typically 
have a little more golden color and 
alcohol (12% to 13+%) and usually 
have some oak ageing. 

Typical aromas/flavors are apple 
(green and sweet), citrus, banana, and 
with a bit of oak, some toasty, spicy, 
vanilla, nutty, and clove aromas/ fla- 
vors. 

Popular varieties that are made in 

this style are Chardonnay, Sau- 
vignon/ Fume Blanc, Pinot Blanc, Pinot 
Gris, and increasingly in California, 
proprietary blends that may include 
two or more grape varieties. 
3. Rich, full-bodied whites are creamy, 
buttery, mouth-filling, ripe, full fruit, 
toasty, and smoky. These are generally 
deeper in color, from straw to deep 
gold, and are slightly higher in alcohol 
(13% to 14.5%). 

Full-bodied white wines almost 
always have oak influence, both in fer- 
mentation and ageing, that contribute 
toasty / vanilla flavors. Malolactic fer- 
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mentation and ageing on the lees 
produce great texture and soften the 
acidity. 

Popular varieties made in this style 

include Chardonnay (again), Pinot 
Blanc, some Sauvignon Blancs, and 
Roussane (originally from the Rhéne 
region of France, but being planted 
now in California). Additionally, many 
winemakers are creating proprietary 
blends of grapes that fall into this cate- 
gory. 
4. Aromatic dry and off-dry to sweet 
whites can be made in either a dry or 
off-dry (slightly sweet) or very sweet 
style. Their distinguishing characteris- 
tics, however, are their pronounced flo- 
ral and fruit aromas. Among the many 
descriptors are terms like apricot, 
peach, ripe melon, the whole range of 
tropical fruits (mango, passion fruit, 
litchi), flowers like honeysuckle and 
gardenia, sweet spices like cinnamon 
and clove. 

They vary in color from almost clear 
to straw and light golden. Generally, 
the sweeter the wine, the more golden 
the color. Alcohols can be as low as 8% 
for the sweeter, off-dry whites to 13% 
for bone dry. All typically have good 
acid balance to accompany rich flavors. 

Varieties made in this style include 
Riesling, Gewtirztraminer, Muscat, 
Viognier, Chenin Blanc, Pinot Gris, and 
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Malvasia Bianca. Sherries, which range 
from bone-dry to sweet, also fall into 
this category. 


Red wine flavor profiles 

Ash divides red wines into four fla- 

vor profiles or styles: 
1. Fruity and light-bodied reds can 
also be described as fresh, lively, juicy, 
clean, straightforward, and soft wines. 
They are usually light, vibrant and 
translucent red in color, lower in alco- 
hol than other reds, with little or no 
oak or tannins. 

Typical aromas/flavors include 

cherry, strawberry, raspberry, rose, 
and “soda pop.” Popular varieties 
made in this style include Gamay, 
Pinot Noir, Grenache, Merlot, 
Zinfandel, and Rosé wines. 
2. Smooth and medium-bodied 
reds are round, juicy, balanced, and 
silky. Tannins are moderate. These 
wines are usually darker red in 
color, tending toward ruby and gar- 
net, and slightly higher in alcohol 
than the preceding category (12.5% 
£0:13.5%). 

Flavors/aromas are described as 
blackberry, raspberry, cherry, plum, 
mint, eucalyptus, coffee, bittersweet 
chocolate, mushrooms, and because of 
moderate oak ageing, toasty, vanilla, 
and sweet spice. 
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Popular varieties in this style 

include some Cabernet Sauvignon, 
Merlot, Pinot Noir, Sangiovese, 
Zinfandel, and Syrah/ Shiraz. 
3. Rich, hearty, and full-bodied reds are 
often described as big, hearty, meaty, 
chewy, intense fruit, complex, tannic, and 
powerful wines. Typically, they are very 
deep red in color, often almost black. They 
have high alcohol (13.5% to 15%). 

Varieties made in this style include 

Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, Syrah/ 
Shiraz, Nebbiolo, Zinfandel, Petite 
Sirah, and big proprietary blends. 
4. Sweet red wines are principally 
Port, which is a blend of varieties and 
fortified with neutral spirits. The sugar 
and added alcohol both give the wine 
long ageing potential. 


Wine and cheese pairings 

“Even with the attempt I’ve made to 
simplify these two complex worlds,” 
says Ash, “there’s more to consider. 
Underlying all, is the fact that each of us 
is individual and has personal tastes. 

“There is no right or wrong. I may 
love-a combination that you really dis- 
like and vice versa. The goal, however, 
is to discover combinations that most 
people like and use them as a launch- 
ing point for further exploration.” 

Ash offers the following combina- 
tions as such starting points but sug- 


gests that one needs to keep track of 
personal preferences. 

Generally fresh cheeses have slight 
acidity to accompany their fresh milk 
flavor. White wines from the “crisp and 
clean” category pair best. If a red wine is 
desired, then Ash suggests starting with 
“fruity and light-bodied” wines. A salty 
fresh cheese, such as feta, is an excep- 
tion. For salty cheeses, Ash recom- 
mends white wines from the “aromatic 
and off-dry to sweet” category. 

For bloomy rind or soft-ripening 
cheeses, Ash again proposes “crisp and 
clean” whites, and most particularly, 
sparkling wines. On the red wine side, 
he proposes starting with wines in the 
“fruity and light-bodied” category. 

Earthy, mushroomy, and often 
stinky cheeses in the washed rind 
grouping require the match of “aro- 
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Attn.: Vineyard Sale 
11464 Rondeau Drive 
Morpeth, Ontario, NOP 1X0, Canada 


Our services include: 


Dalles 
: pas 


The wine industry has trusted - Wastewater 

Kennedy/Jenks Consultants for - Water Supply 

professional environmental - Storm Water 

engineering services since the - Solid Waste 

1950's. We specialize in providing - Facility Planning 

efficient, cost-saving, sustainable - Design 

solutions to meet winery needs. - Construction Management 
+ Hazardous Materials 

e: Bob Chrobak@KennedyJenks.com Ae erecone ant Odors 


t: 415. 243-2150 


www.KennedyJenks.com/wine * Regulatory Compliance Support 


+Land-Use Permitting/CEQA 


Pues yp Choiee For Vistas Wineries & Orchards 
www.orchardvalleysupply.com 
888-755-0098 


KennedyJenks Consultants y 


Wineries Go Solar 
and Save $$$ 


Join our growing list of wineries 
that have discovered the value 
_and savings of “Going Solar” 


At. Vineyards, 
Santa Cruz Mountains 
Rust Ridge Winery, St. Helena 


Kent Rasumussen Winery, 
St. Helena 


Cooper-Garrod Vineyards, 


Santa Cruz Mountains 
Paloma Vineyards, St. Helena 
Hagafen Cell ars, Napa 


To find out how solar can help your 
amily winery 


Call Akeena Solar Today 


888-253-3628 
www.akeena.net 


Explores soil properties and behavior in the 
context of site selection for new vineyards, and 
demands placed on soils for quality grapes. 


“SOILS FOR FINE WINES” 


by Robert E. White, professor of soil 
science at the University of Melbourne. 


312 pages — $89.50 


Order today for prompt delivery! 
415 / 479-5819 


www. practicalwinery.com 
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aheane pairings 


Eleanor & Ray Heald 
Contributing Editors 


arioush Winery, on the 

Silverado Trail south of 

Stags Leap District and east 

of Oak Knoll in Napa, CA, 
offers an immediate upscale impres- 
sion. Created by Darioush Khaledi to 
mirror the Persepolis palace in his 
Persian birthplace, the winery aims to 
provide the best that Napa Valley 
offers — hospitality, tastings, tours, 
and pairing of Darioush wines with 
the world’s best cheeses. 

Designed by Axel Fabre and 
Jessica Richardson of Darioush with 
Peggy Smith of Cowgirl Creamery in 
west Marin County, CA, the “Artisan 
Wine and Cheese Intensive” at 
Darioush is available to visitors by 
appointment on Fridays ° from 
3:00-4:30 PM at a cost of $65 per per- 
son. 

“Four Darioush Signature series 
wines are paired with domestic and 
local, seasonal cheese offerings, care- 
fully selected by Cowgirl Creamery,” 
Richardson explains. “Cheeses may 
change daily or weekly depending on 
the season or availability.” 

Smith adds, “Before we decided to 
offer the Artisan Wine and Cheese 
Intensive to the public, we conducted 
several in-house tastings, and we 
revisit the pairings every Friday 
morning to select the current best 


cheeses to serve with the wines that 
day. 

“White wines are easily paired 
with cheese because of their bright 
citrus and fruit qualities. Red wines 
are more difficult because of higher 
alcohol and tannins. Our advantage, 
however, is that Darioush wines are 
crafted to be food-friendly.” 

A recent tasting paired the 2004 
Darioush Signature Chardonnay 
with Mt. Tam (a soft-ripened, triple- 
cream cheese). “Mt. Tam has a 
mushroom character that matches 
well with the  lightly-oaked 
Chardonnay showcasing crisp citrus 
notes,” Smith notes. 

Clisson Goat Cheese works with 
2003 Darioush Signature Shiraz, but 
Smith also likes a Comté from the 
Savoie region of France. 

The 2002 Darioush Signature 
Cabernet Sauvignon matches well 
with with Vermont Shepherd semi- 
hard, raw sheep’s milk cheese, 
because Smith believes the Bordeaux- 
style Cabernet Sauvignon boasts 
earthy flavors, complemented by the 
nutty-caramel character of Vermont 
Shepherd. 

Red Hawk washed-rind triple 
cream has a pungent aroma and a 
creamy texture with hints of citrus 
that Smith notes complements the 
raisin-like qualities of 2003 Darioush 
Shalpar Late Harvest Sauvignon 
Blanc-Semillon. a 


__ ii 


matic and off-dry” whites. Medium to 
sweet sherries have the strength to 
stand up to these cheeses. For red, 
make choices from the “smooth and 
medium-bodied” options. 

Semi-soft cheese is very broad in 
terms of flavor and style, says Ash, 
“so it more than any other, calls for 


experimentation.” Because these 
cheeses often have a straightforward 
creaminess, start with whites from 
the “smooth and medium-bodied” 
arena and “fruity and light-bodied” 
reds. 

For natural rind cheeses that are 
mature, try “rich and full-bodied” 
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whites, including medium to sweet 
sherries. For reds, try “fruity and light- 
bodied” wines with younger cheeses 
and “smooth and medium-bodied” for 
mature cheese. 

The strength of blue-veined cheeses 
requires similar strength in wine fla- 
vors. “Aromatic and sweet” white 
wines and “rich and hearty” reds are 
the place to start. 

For uncooked pressed cheeses, 
start with “aromatic and off-dry to 
sweet” white wines and “smooth and 
medium-bodied” reds. Cooked pressed 
cheeses pair with similar wines. Sweet 
red (Port) and medium to sweet sher- 
ries are also interesting. 


Last drop 

Heymann’s initial study was com- 
pleted in summer 2004. Findings were 
presented in summer 2005. Many in 
the wine and food industries dis- 
counted the findings, not only because 
white wines were not included, but 
also, because the study challenged the 


. Dry & B.G. Coombe 


Since its rele. 
its companion book Volume II Practices have become 
definitive texts in viticulture throughout the English- 


1 1988 Viticulture Volume 1 Resources and 
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idea that cheeses enhance or comple- 
ment red wine. 

Heymann has recently completed 
trials in another study involving dip- 
ping sauces and white wine. She 
indicated that she hopes to receive 
funding in 2007 for studies of red 
wine and chocolate and white wine 
and cheese. 

These further studies may resolve 
the controversy evoked by Hey- 
mann’s red wine and cheese study. 
Without the red wine and cheese 
study, however, Chef John Ash may 
not have organized his long experi- 
ence with wine and cheese pairings 
into an easy-to-understand and use- 
ful format. 

Perhaps the new studies will 
prompt a new debate, and point-coun- 
terpoint might be continued. a 


For Sale 
Ice wine juice from Harvest 2006/2007. 


Please call (519) 676-5512 


speaking world. Following a complete revision, Volume 1 is 
now around twice as long as the first edition. 


New material has been added to each chapter, especially 
those on regions, climate and soils. There is also a new 
chapter on grape berry development and winegrape 
quality which covers the methods used to assess quality 


potential including vineyard factors. 


Contents include: 
* the development and status of Australian viticulture 
* grapegrowing regions ¢ soils * climate 
« classification of grapevines and their interrelationships 
* varieties © phenology ¢ rootstacks 
* grapevine planting material * vineyard site selection 


¢ grape berry development * winegrape quality. 


$60 from PWV Bookshelf 
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y ‘a high-speed, high-tech tool? 
“carrier. Till, mow, rake, sweep,) 
jand more. All with one machine. 
“Active cooling system and cab-ready. 


Save up to $476 NOW! 


Rae RAG 
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‘ 5673 95" AVE SE 

¥ Marion, ND 58466 USA > 
: Phone (701) 778-7511} 
4 Fax (701) 778-7501 
_ e-mail getinfo@weedbadger.com : 
| Call (800) 437-3392 | 
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A “must-have” for 
microscopic examination! 


“Illustrated Guide to Microbes and 
Sediments in Wine, Beer, and Juice” 


By Dr. Charles G. Edwards 


A microscope companion book that shows 
over 50 different species of yeast, bacteria 
and mold commonly found in wines, and 
frequently encountered sediments. An 
extensive compilation of 125 photographs 
plus reference information printed on 
durable, spill-resistant paper, spiral bound 
so pictures lay flat when in use with a 
microscope. 


This single volume is translated into English, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
Chinese. 


$125 from PWV Bookshelf 
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Lynmar Winery 
Continued from page 49 


wraps around the new winery building 
like a saddlebag and is the first building 
visitors see on approaching from the vis- 
itor center, with the roof-deck canopies 
visible beyond. This mix of massing 
allows what could typically be a large- 
scale structure to fit within the context of 
a rural, residential environment. 


Cave for barrel ageing 

Wine caves have become extremely 
popular in recent years. Wine caves can 
be constructed for up to half the cost of 
a building. The Lynmar wine cave was 
built for approximately $140 per 
square foot, compared to the potential 
cost of $275 per square foot for an 
above-ground building. 

Caves also provide a cost-effective 
way to store wine. Temperatures in the 
Russian River Valley can rise as high as 
90°F. Regardless of the exterior tempera- 
ture, caves have naturally constant 
humidity and temperature — about 58°F, 
an ideal temperature for storing wine. 


AGAJANIAN VINEYARDS, INC. 


Confidential Commercial Merchant & Broker 
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CAVE PORTAL i 


FERMENTATION BUILDING - NORTH ELEVATION 


Caves are  environmentally- 
friendly. They require fewer con- 
struction materials than an above- 
ground building. This made a lot of 
sense for Lynmar, which relies on 
sustainable and organic agricultural 
principles in its growing practices. 
Another reason to add a cave is that 
they simply have a _ romantic 
ambiance that delights visitors. 

While most caves are linear in their 
layout, one “bore” at Lynmar is curved to 
provide both structural stability and a 
unique visual experience. The cave 
begins at the fermentation building 
and exits directly into the adjacent 
work yard. Both 
the fermentation 
building and work 
yard support the 


Winegrape Procurement and Inspection Service 


Call GARY AGAJANIAN 
707-433-6654 or 
Fax 707-433-6684 


www.agajanian.com 
gary@agajanian.com 


1000 Fourth Street ¢ Suite 640 
San Rafael, CA 94901 
415 © 457-3955 e Fax 457-0304 


cave by providing ample space for bar- 
rel work. 

Prior to laying out the cave, Condor 
Earth Technologies (Sonoma, CA) con- 
ducted soil-testing to assess whether a 
wine cave was possible. While perfect 
for growing Pinot Noir, the soft mix- 
ture of sand, silts, and clay meant that 
boring had to be performed with great 
care. 

Nearby existing structures and 
roadways required careful analysis 
regarding the actual cave layout. To 
strengthen the walls, a liner shell of 
shotcrete was installed, followed by a 
layer of waterproofing and a finish 
coat of shotcrete. The final layer incor- 
porated an integral color within the 
shotcrete to provide a pleasing, tan 
appearance. 


| oo 


Peninsula Transportation 
& Logistics, LLC 


Serving all 
48 contiguous states, 
specializing in 
Deliveries into the 
Pacific Northwest 


Full Truck Load - LTL Dry Van 
Intermodal Full Load 
Full Load Temperature Controlled 


6566 SE Lake Road, Suite B, Milwaukie, Oregon 97222 
Toll Free: (888) 274-2727 Toll Free Facsimile: (877) 303-3751 
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While no fire codes currently exist 
specifically for caves in Sonoma 
County, the design anticipates future 
code requirements, avoiding the 
need to retrofit later. The California 
Department of Forestry and Fire 
Protection/Napa County _ Fire 
Department’s Wine Cave Develop- 
ment Guide served as a resource. 

The guide defines three types of 
wine caves: Type 1 winery caves are 
used solely for wine storage or pro- 
cessing, are furnished only with non- 
combustible materials, and are never 
open to the public. Type 2 caves 
resemble Type 1 caves but are acces- 
sible to the public only via a tour 
guided by winery staff. Type 3 caves 
may have combustible materials and 
host events for the public. Lynmar 
elected to provide the maximum pro- 
tection, meeting Type 3 requirements 


by installing an automatic fire sprin- 
kler system. 

In lieu of drain runnels, which can 
clog or become a tripping hazard, the 
Lynmar caves gently slope in a “W’ 
form to provide two drainage 
“swales” located in front of the bar- 
rels. These swales then lead to area 
drains with stainless steel removable 
sediment baskets at all cave intersec- 
tions. 

Lighting, both overhead and 
behind the barrels, provides ample 
illumination for winery activities and 
can also be dimmed for hospitality 
events. A wine library to store older 
vintages will be constructed in the 
near future. 

Heating and cooling demands of 
barrel fermenting Chardonnay wines 
can vary. Precise temperature control 
is essential. Winemaker Hugh 


COVER STORY 


Chappelle collaborated with Indoor 
Environmental Services (Santa Rosa, 
CA) to develop a system that would 
augment the natural cooling afforded 
by a cave. 

A custom stainless steel air han- 
dler unit was installed with both cold 
and warm glycol coils. This unit sup- 
ports night air cooling, cave ventila- 
tion during high CO, conditions, 
cooling and warming to either the 
front or back bores of the cave, and 
dehumidification. The system is fully 
automated and _ programmable, 
enabling precise control of cave tem- 
perature. 

For improved acoustic perfor- 
mance and an enhanced aesthetic, all 
ductwork is underground, so the 
mechanical system remains quiet and 
hidden. 

The new winery facility and cave 
opened in September 2005, and the 
visitor center opened in October. 

“Baum Thornley Architects com- 
pletely captured the essence of 
Lynmar; their design reflects the win- 
ery’s sensibility,” says Larry Moraes, 
former general manager of Lynmar 
Winery. “They provided a means for 
visitors to focus on the vineyards and 
the wines. We wanted a facility that 
fit into the Sonoma landscape rather 
that dominating it. Bob Baum and 
Douglas Thornley achieved that. In 
addition, their diligence managing 
the project was extraordinary. They 
were a pleasure to work with on 
every level.” 

Overall, the intent of the design 
was to emphasize honest expression, 
matching the same commitment to 
authenticity with which the wine is 
made. The facilities reflect the win- 
ery’s double role, to complete the 
alchemy that changes grapes into 
wine while providing visitors with a 
pleasant experience. But more than 
that, by explaining the process and 
making it clearly visible to visitors, 
Lynmar bridges the two worlds. & 
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Terroir 
Continued from page 45 


Bourgeois de Bordeaux were exempt 
from customs duty on wine. Their 
wines were also given a commercial 
advantage over wines produced from 
vineyards more distant from the city. 
Such privileges lasted until the French 
Revolution. 

At the turn of the 20th century when 
the institution of a system of naming 
was being seriously considered to com- 
bat fraud, producers and negociants 
were again in conflict over the right to 
use the name Bordeaux for their wines. 
Not surprisingly, the appellation sys- 
tem that was first brought into law in 
1919 ensured that, to some extent, the 
rente d’appellation could be shared 
among the land owners of each small 
communal territory. 


Terroir is 
learned empirically 


In Burgundy, the association of ter- 
ritory, wine, and identity of settle- 
ments is most clearly seen in the nam- 
ing of villages after vineyards. It 
began from the middle of the 19th 
century, when many villages of the 
Céte de Beaune and Céte de Nuits 
took the names of their most presti- 
gious vineyards. Nuit became Nuit- 
St-George, Aloxe, added Corton, and 
Gevrey became Gevrey-Chambertin. 
When the formal AOC system was 
put in place many of these were 
named as Grand Cru. Land owners 
within them have been privileged 
with a rente d’appellation. 

The second strand of evidence for 
the association of territory and terroir 
is development of the appellation sys- 
tem itself. The Institut National des 
Appellations d’ Origine (INAO) was for- 
mally founded in 1935, although its 
origins go back much further and 
deeper (J.H. Barker 2004). Although 
the word terroir is also much older, it 
became more formally described in 
conjunction with words such as typic- 
ité as the members and officials of the 
organization grappled with establish- 
ing their approach. 
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Table I: Terroir: approaches, sciences, and explanations 


Type of explanation 


Approach Sciences/Knowledges 
Plant growing (agro-terroir) Plant physiology 
Molecular Biology 
Climatology / Pedology 
Geology 
Winemaking (vini-terroir) | Chemistry 
Molecular Biology 
Territorial terroir Geography / Economics / 


Social Sciences 
Identity terroir 
Social Sciences 
Promotional terroir Marketing 


Legal terroir 


Geography / Humanities / 


Functional (and integrative?) 
Functional / reductionist 
Varied Spatial Association 
SpatialAssociation Alchemy 
Functional / reductionist 
Functional / reductionist 
Functional (Economic rent/ 
Territorial domination) 


Cultural (patrimoine/pays) 


Quantitative and qualitative / Folklore 


Law/Humanities/Social Sciences Legal argument/ varied 


Source: Compiled by author 


Territorial control to combat fraud 
was widely discussed and imple- 
mented during and after the phyllox- 
era epidemic in the last three decades 
of the 19th century when the industry 
was in crisis. The most important 
recent event in the life of the Institut 
was the inclusion in 1990 of products 
other than wine and brandy within its 
brief (E. Vincent 2005). This changed 
the power and philosophy of INAO 
and is evident in its usage of the word 
terroir. 

For instance, on July 6, 1966 the 
original law of 1919 establishing the 
protection of appellations d'origine was 
modified. In the new law the idea of 
terroir was expressed in the following 
Way: 

. un produit qui en est originaire et 
dont la qualité ou les caractéres sont dus 
au milieu géographique, comprenent des 
facteurs, naturels et des facteurs 
humains. “... a product that origi- 
nates there, the quality or character- 
istics of which result from the geo- 
graphic milieu including natural 
and human factors.” [Author's transla- 
tion] 

34 years later, INAO was discussing 
terroir in much more sophisticated 
terms. These reflected the changing sci- 
ence of the period. Terroir now 
becomes: 

Une construction sociale, sur un éspace 
naturel doué de _ characteristiques 
homogenes, défini sur sur le plan juridique 
et characterise par un ensemble de valuers, 
valeur esthétique paysagere, valeur cul- 
turelle d’évocation historique, valeur patri- 
montale d’attachement social, valeur médi- 


atique des notoriétés. (INAO 2000 as 
quoted in Hinnewinkel 2004) 

“A social construction within a 
natural space gifted with homoge- 
neous characteristics, delimited on 
the cadastra, and characterized by a 
set of values — esthetic landscape 
values, cultural values of historical 
significance, patrimonial values of 
social significance and values related 
to its reputation.” [Author’s transla- 
tion] 

Evidence for more informal but sim- 
ilar processes from the emerging wine 
countries and their cultures is not diffi- 
cult to find. People, in this case mem- 
bers of the grape growing and wine- 
making community, will go to 
considerable length to protect their ter- 
ritory. Some examples of the political 
use of terroir in the “New World” illus- 
trate the point: 

The New Zealand trademark 
Gimblett Gravels, for instance, is not 
primarily about gravels. Its origin is 
a group of producers owning, or 
about to own land in a locality, find- 
ing a way of publicizing their terri- 
tory by defining it and attempting to 
convince journalists and consumers 
that it has the eco-physiological 
(agro-terroir) qualities to make great 
wines. 

The history of the definition of the 
Martinborough territory north of 
Wellington, New Zealand shows a 
diversity of reasoning to delimit its ter- 
ritory at different times, from lines join- 
ing trig points, to particular terraces, to 
the 800-mm rainfall isohyet (a line 
drawn on a map connecting points 
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having equal rainfall), to everything 
within a 10-km circle of the town of 
Martinborough. 

What are all of these these groups 
defending? Not merely the natural 
environment where these vines are 
grown and the wine made, but in the 
European cases, often the centuries of 
effort that has gone into understand- 
ing how to grow grapes of outstand- 
ing quality, in some years, and make 
outstanding wine, in some years. 
New World producers are, like 
Europeans, attempting to capture the 
increased income that comes from 
the reputation of wine that is grown 
in particular regions or on particular 
parcels of land. 


Identity terroir 

The idea, concept even, of identity 
is difficult to separate from the idea of 
territory. In both cases the central 
association is between place and 


Visit www.etslabs.com 
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* Genetic Detection 
Real-time genetic detection 
now available for specific 
spoilage organisms 


~~ + Chloroanisoles 
Panel analysis using 
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* Oak Aroma Analysis 
GC/MS Panel analysis 
using proprietary methods 
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IDENTITY 


TERROIR 


wine. Distinction between the two is 
land as an economic asset and place 
as a cultural experience. Roger Dion 
is undoubtedly the doyen of identity 
for the vine and wine in France. His 
words can equally well be read to 
illustrate territoriality, or indeed the 
whole humanist philosophy that 


increasingly underpins the French 
appellation system. 

Il nous plairait de voir, dans les vertus 
de nos vignobles, l'effet d'un privilege 
naturel, d'une grace particuliére accordée a 
la terre de France, comme sil y avait eut 
plus d’honneur, pour notre pays, a recevoir 
du Ciel que de la peine des hommes cette 
renommée vinicole ou nos ancétres ont 
trouvé un sujet de fierté collective avant 
méme que ne se fit éveillé en eux le senti- 
ment d'une patrie francaise. [R. Dion 
1959, p 8] 

“It suits us to see in the qualities 
of our wine regions, the effect of a nat- 
ural privilege, of a particular grace 
accorded to the land of France, as if 
there were greater honour for our 
country to receive from the heavens 
than from the struggles of people this 
renowned wine industry in which our 
ancestors found a collective pride even 
before the feeling of a French nation 
stirred in them.” [Author's translation] 


New Technology to Improve 
Plant Health and 
Maximize Fruit Quality. 


Vigor-Cal-Phos” (VC 


From the company that pioneered the combination of calcium and “phosphite” 
with VCP™, Agro-K proudly introduces a new line of phosphite-based 
micronutrients. Stimulate plant health, enhance fruit quality and increase shelf 
life all at the same time with Agro-K’s Vigor-Phos foliar line. Best of all, the 
products are compatible with each other and most fungicides, making it easy 

~ to integrate into spray programs. 


AGRO-K CORPORATION 
8030 Main Street, NE ¢ Minneapolis, MN 55432 
800-328-2418 * www.agro-k.com 
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To geographers, an essential ele- 
ment of identity is the resolution or 
scale of its expression. In the above 
quotation, Dion is talking about 
national identity, but he and many 
other writers also consider it at the 
local and regional level. 

When identity comes into play in 
defining territory it takes many differ- 
ent forms — some without fixed 
boundaries — neighborhoods, or rural 
communities or groups, including dif- 
ferent ethnicities, for example. As dis- 
cussed in the next section, enterprises 
(businesses) also set their own territor- 
ial boundaries even though numerous 
national, state or provincial, and local 
authorities have precise delimitations 
of territory within which enterprises 
must comply. 


PROMOTIONA 


TERROIR 


Promotional terroir 

In the August 2000 edition of 
Bourgogne Aujourd hui (Burgundy Today), 
the sometimes controversial Beaune 
négociant, Louis Latour was inter- 
viewed. Among the questions was the 
following. 


Quelle définition donnez-vous 
du terroir? 

Aucune! C'est une notion qui ne me 
mobilise pas beaucoup. Un grand vin nait 
de tout un ensemble de conditions, parmi 
lesquelles le sol. Il faut simplifier! 
L’éssentiel est de dire au client, le vin vient 
de tel endroit, point! C’était déja le cas 
lorsque l'on parlait du ‘vin de Beaune.’ Et 
puis quand vous cherchez a analyser en 
détail les divers éléments du terroir, vous 
vous retrouvez avec des telles incertitudes 
qu’a mon avis il vaut mieux ne pas trop 
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aller y mettre le nez. Ceci étant, le terroir 
est un excellent outil de marketing, 
puisque tout le monde I’utilise. [Chapelon 
and Tapinier 2000, p 19] 


What definition do you give 
for terroir? 

“None! It’s an idea that doesn’t 
move me much. A great wine is born 
from a set of conditions amongst 
which is the soil. We must simplify! 
The essential thing is to say to the 
client that this wine comes from this 
place. Full stop! This is already the 
case when we speak of ‘wine from 
Beaune.’ And then when you try to 
analyze in detail the diverse elements 
of terroir, you find yourself with such 
uncertainties that it’s better not to 
stick your nose in too far. That said, 
terroir is an excellent marketing tool, 
that’s why everyone uses it.” [Author's 
translation] 

Latour extolls the importance of 
terroir to the marketing of wine in an 
unusually forthright fashion. His 
refusal to define the word is also a 
reaction to the narrow view perpe- 
trated by the Burgundian publicity 
machine of the last two decades of 
the 20th Century. In that period the 
BIVB (Bureau Interprofessionnel des 
Vins de Bourgogne) used the phrase 
‘Bourgogne benis des Dieux’ (Burgundy 
blessed by the Gods) in their public- 
ity. It was intended to encapsulate the 
uniqueness of the region’s wines. 
Such persistent oversimplification of 
the origins of French wine regions 
and the failure to recognize the 
importance of people and their insti- 
tutions in their evolution has been 
widely criticised by French scholars. 
Some have referred to it as “pseudo- 
terroir” [J.R. Pitte 1997]. 

Latour’s words must be seen in rela- 
tion to the strategy he has taken with 
his enterprise. With the market for 
appellation land in Burgundy highly 
competitive, and often dominated by 
small family businesses, Latour has 
chosen to produce Chardonnay and 
Pinot Noir, the two main Burgundian 
grape varieties, in other regions of 
France. 

Since the 1980s, Latour has been 
increasing Chardonnay production in 
the départment of Ardéche west of the 


Rhéne and more recently has begun 
producing Pinot Noir in the départ- 
ment of Var, in Provence to the east of 
the Rhone. The Ardéche expansion has 
involved him letting contracts with 
local grape growers to produce 
Chardonnay, a variety that was not 
grown there before the 1980s. He has 
expanded the area in Chardonnay to 
340 ha, almost 10 times the area in 
vines that he has access to in Aloxe- 
Corton, Bourgogne. 


We knowledge seekers 
are all victims 
of our disciplines 


To process and age Ardéche 
Chardonnays, Latour has built a 
modern winery that is the equivalent 
of a cooperative but owned by him. It 
has facilities for aging the premium 
Chardonnay he produces, Grand 
Ardéche, in oak. The wine is bottled 
at Latour’s Aloxe-Corton winery 
close to Beaune. Eighty percent of the 
wine that he produces in Ardéche is 
exported to the U.S. Because, in 
Ardéche, Chardonnay is not a variety 
that is “locaux, loyaux, et constant” 
(Section 10), both of the wines he pro- 
duces there must be sold as “vin de 
pays.” 

In choosing to grow the Burgundian 
varieties elsewhere in France, Latour 
has relied on the reputation of his 
Burgundian wine — his “Louis 
Latour” trademark that is strongly con- 
nected to Burgundy — to help sell his 
vin de pays in other countries, especially 
the U.S. 

Latour is using one of his firm’s spe- 
cific assests — his knowledge of the 
growing and vinification of the 
Burgundian varieties of Chardonnay 
and Pinot Noir — to extend their enter- 
prise in different environments. The 
Latour enterprise, therefore, cuts 
across the conventional and apparently 
fixed boundaries of the appellation 
system and even those of nations. 
Robert Drouhin with his holdings in 
Burgundy and in Oregon is doing 
something similar. 
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The environmental determinism 
implicit in many consumer’s interpre- 
tation of terroir can be used in many 
other ways. Labelling is one of the 
most obvious. The appeal to the nat- 
ural environmental aspects of terroir in 
labels from New World wine countries 
needs no emphasis to the people in this 
audience. 


Environmental 
determinism lives 


For example, after the acquisition of 
Montana (New Zealand) by Allied 
Domecq, the use of labels using images 
of terroir has become more common, 
even though the two events may not be 
causally related. Their new Pinot Noir 
vineyard in Waipara has been branded 
as Camshorn, Waipara with a pair of 
stylized horns on the simple front label 
representing the Suffolk sheep that 
grazed the property. Underneath these 
place names is “Domett Clays, Pinot 
Noir 2004.” 

The back label reads: “Camshorn, 
originally a Suffolk sheep farm, sits 
sheltered by prevailing winds by hills 
on both sides. The vineyard’s variety of 
clay and gravel soils, along with the 
sun-trap climate are key to creating 
rich, aromatic wines. Dense ‘Domett 
Clays’ which are naturally unirrigated, 
encourage the rich intensity and overt 
savoury characters in this Pinot Noir. 
Oak aging enhances structure and 
complexity.” 

Agro- and vini-terroir both get a 
mention and the variety of soils, rather 
than their uniformity is stressed, 
although some mixed messages on this 
are apparent. 

What “naturally unirrigated” means 
is open to interpretation. Appeals to 
rurality and history begins in the open- 
ing sentence. Who knows whether the 
words Suffolk, sheep, and farm on the 
label conjure up the right images for a 
wine in a higher price bracket. The 
label raises the question of what geo- 
graphical market the firm is targeting? 
Similar examples of labels being con- 
structed can be found in most wine 
regions of the world. 
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TERROIR 


Legal terroir 

The appellation laws of France, their 
integration into the statutes of the 
European Union (together with those 
of other European countries), and the 
partial adoption of aspects of these 
ideas by nations outside Europe, is one 
foundation of the formidable legal ter- 
roir of this planet. If France were not a 
member of the EU, the wine legislation 
of the Union would have been very dif- 
ferent. If phylloxera had not marauded 
the French vineyards from 1861, the 
appellation laws would not have 
existed in their present form, but that is 
another story. 

These laws of Appellation and 
Geographic Indication must be placed 
alongside the parallel development of 
ideas of Intellectual Property that 
occurred during the 19th century, espe- 
cially the emergence of the WIPO 
(World Intellectual Property Organiza- 
tion) that, as New Zealanders know 
only too well, has had a strong influ- 
ence on the approach to trade disputes 
of the World Trade Organization. 

If it were not for the association of 
terroir with national and international 
rule-making (réglementation) of wine, 
the influence of the word may have 
been much less pervasive. Here I can- 
not avoid a short foray into the appel- 
lation system. 

It is essential to recognize that the 
appellation system did not devise the 
nature of the laws out of the blue. The 
elite regions of the time, (especially 
Champagne, Burgundy, and Bordeaux, 
together with parts of the Rhone and 
Loire valleys) codified in the appella- 
tion laws delimitations that had been 


practiced for more than a century and 
had evolved over tens of centuries. 
The second main component, the 
grape varieties that were permitted 
(those that were locaux, loyaux et con- 
stant) and some aspects of viticultural 
practices, were also a codification of 
existing practices that had slowly 
evolved. At the time of the first delimi- 
tations of the appellation boundaries it 
was not necessary to erect explanations 
for them. After all, it was the wines 
themselves, not their terroir, that were 
classified in the 1855 and 1860 delimi- 
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tations of Bordeaux and Burgundy 
respectively. 

The French model was regionalized 
and globalized in the last three decades 
of the 20th century, and into the 21st 
century when the essential philosophy 
of the appellation system formed the 
basis of the wine legislation of the 
European Union. Internationally from 
the late 19th century, aspects of the 
French attitudes to wine law had 
begun to influence the intellectual 
property laws of other countries. 

A century later, some aspects of the 
appellation laws have been influential 
in rule-making of the World Trade 
Organization. In addition, the French 
inter-professional organizations, notably 
that of Champagne, have vigorously 
defended the protection of their names 
in the courts of many parts of the 
world where they were being used ille- 
gally. Protecting names and delimiting 
territory has also been enforced 
through the agreements that the 
European Union wrote with countries 
outside Europe over access rules in 
relation to wine. 

These accords between the 
European Union and countries of the 
New World have been strongly influ- 
enced by the primary spirit of the 
appellation laws. The essential parts 
are the reciprocal agreement to protect 
each other’s delimited areas and their 
names. 

In all cases, the countries seeking 
the agreement with the EU have been 
required to provide a list of names, and 
often the cartographic definition, of 
their boundaries. These have been in 
the form of Geographic Indications, a 
title that emphasizes the identification 
and boundary drawing without the 
viticultural and winemaking rules that 
are, in varying degrees, part of the 
appellation system. 

When wine regions have estab- 
lished a reputation for quality wines, 
such as Coonawara in South Australia 
or Marlborough in the South Island of 
New Zealand, all producers in the 
vicinity want to be part of the desig- 
nated region (Foale and Smith 2002). In 
the Coonawara case, this delimitation 
led to court cases that ran to millions of 
dollars as large and influential produc- 
ers petitioned to be included. The cen- 
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tury and processes may be different, 
but the determination to be part of a 
prestigious area has a similar ring to 
the initial refusal by the vignerons of 
Nuits to participate in the 1860 delimi- 
tation proposed by the Comité 
d’Agriculture of Beaune. 

In delimiting areas, it is not surpris- 
ing that some New World countries 
turned to interpretations of the appel- 
lation laws. But these were often super- 
ficial readings of the French and 
European experience, strongly influ- 
enced by the publicity of some French 
regions. 

For example, the inter-professional 
groups in Burgundy have, for a long 
time, but especially since the 1980s, 
used a crude sort of environmental 
determism to publicize the “unique- 
ness” of their appellation (J.R. Pitte 
1997). It was such polemic that seemed 
to underlie the first definition of viti- 
cultural areas in the U.S. 


Spatial resolution 
(scale) is one key to Terroir 


It reads that evidence is required 
“... of a geographic nature (climate, ele- 
vation, soil, physical features, rainfall) 
which distinguishes the viticultures 
[my emphasis] of the proposed area as 
similar within and dissimilar from the 
surrounding areas” (Hutchison and 
Gay 1981). 

All of the environmental determin- 
istic assumptions that have been devel- 
oped as interpretations of the French 
industry are incorporated in, and per- 
petuated by, the legislation. Rather 
than classify the wine of the region, or 
even the viticulture itself, the environ- 
ment is used as if its effect on the vines 
and wine of the region were precisely 
understood. 

Despite the strong leads from the 
French authorities in their recent defini- 
tions of terroir, environmentally deter- 
ministic ideas continue to flower in some 
of the recent treatments of the geology of 
the French and Californian wine regions 
by American geologists (J.E. Wilson 
1998; J. Swinchatt and D.G. Howell 
2004). It seems as though these authors 
have accepted the crude publicity of 


some professionals in the French wine 
industry, that Latour himself echoed in 
his earlier quote on terroir. 

In some French regions, notably 
Burgundy, geologists have become the 
guardians of terroir. Their assertion of 
the importance of geology with very 
little evidence has the ring of alchemy, 
especially when, in France, for exam- 
ple, the critical boundaries — the com- 
munes — are political entities. Their 
boundaries have little, if anything, to 
do with geology. 

As part of the Université 
Européenne d’été in September 2005 
the University of Burgundy, Dijon 
organized a conference entitled Le vin 
et la mondialisation Perspectives his- 
toriques et enjeux contemporains (XIXe- 
XXIe siécles) (Wine and globalization. 
Historical perspectives and contempo- 
rary strategies). Eric Vincent, a geolo- 
gist with INAO, gave an informative 
talk on the recent history and evolution 
of ideas within INAO. It included the 
following definition of terroir: 

Un terroir est un espace géographique 
délimité ou une communauté humaine a 
construit, au cours de l'histoire, un savoir 
intellectuel collectif de production, fondé 
sur un systéme d’interactions entre un 
milieu physique et biologique et un ensem- 
ble de facteurs humains, dans lequel les 
itinéraires socio-techniques mis en jeu, 
révelent une originalité, conferent une typ- 
icité et engendrent une réputation, pour un 
produit originaire de ce terroir. [Vincent, 
2005 using the work of Définition issue 
des réflexions d'un groupe de travail 
INAO/INRA en activité depuis 2003)] 

“A terroir is a delimited geo- 
graphic space where a human commu- 
nity has constructed throughout the 
course of history, a collective intellec- 
tual knowledge of production, founded 
on a system of interactions among a 
physical and biological milieu and a set 
of human factors in which the socio- 
technical philosophies put in place 
establish an originality, confer a ‘typic- 
ité,” and engender a reputation for a 
product originating from this terroir.” 
[Author’s translation] 

Such a statement, especially when 
heard from the lips of a trained geolo- 
gist, shows how far the AOC system 
has evolved since its inception. The 
contrast of this sophistication with the 
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promotional practices of the profession 
is stark, as it is with all of the defini- 
tions of Geographic Indications that 
have been adopted in New World wine 
producing regions. The definition also 
reflects the strength of French social 
science in such matters. Si 
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Wine and Grape research 
receive $2.5 million funding 


Ken Freeze 


ore than $2.5 million has 

gone to grape research in 

2006, thanks, in large part, to 

the efforts of the American 
Vineyard Foundation (AVF) and 
other public and private sector fund- 
ing sources that are interested in 
finding solutions to some of the prob- 
lems facing the U.S. wine and grape 
industry. 

In 2006, 120 research proposals 
were reviewed by the AVF technical 
panels, and by panels from other 
groups such as the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Viticulture Con- 
sortium, California Competitive 


P Risers funds granted include: 


Breeding, Germplasm and 
Evaluation — 10 projects, total = $490,100 


Cultural Practices — 


18 projects, total = $614,393 
Disease Management — 
10 projects, total = $346,000 
Enology — 10 projects, total= $483,590 
Extension / Outreach — 

$133,600 


four projects, total = 


Grant Program for Research in 
Viticulture and Enology, California 
Table Grape Commission, California 
Raisin Marketing Board, and 
California Rootstock Improvement 
Commission. 

After a thorough review of all pro- 
posals, research grants totaling $2.51 
million, of which $887,633 came 
directly from the AVF, funded 60 dif- 
ferent research projects. 

“It’s great working with so many 
different groups that have come 
together for the common good of the 
industry,” says Bob Steinhauer, AVF 
manager of administration. “It allows 
the AVF’s contribution of a little over 
$800,000 to be leveraged to more than 
double that amount for the benefit of 
the entire industry.” 

Every other year since 1997, the 
AVF has sent survey forms to people 
throughout the wine and grape 
industry asking for their input on 
critical issues facing the industry. 

“Those making their living in the 
wine and grape industry are the ones 
in the best position to tell us where 
our limited research dollars are most 
badly needed,” adds Steinhauer. 
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“The survey is our best tool for 
getting their input and thus becomes 
our guide as to where research 
should be focused.” 

Later this year, the AVE will again 
send out survey forms so the indus- 
try can provide input. 

“This was the first year we use a 
new Web-based system that allowed 
for the review process to take place 
entirely in cyberspace. It made it eas- 
ier for the reviewers. I believe 
because it was so much easier, they 
were able to devote more of their 
time reviewing each research pro- 
posal.” 

Established in 1978 to raise funds 
for research in viticulture and enol- 
ogy, the AVF is a wine-industry spon- 
sored non-profit organization funded 
by growers and vintners that has 
funded over $17 million in wine and 
grape related research. 

For a complete listing of the 
funded research projects or more 
information regarding the AVF, check 
out their website at www.avf.org or 
by e-mail at info@avf.org. a 


For Sale 
Vineyard posts, 8-feet, 4x4 or 6x6 foot 
(wood); 8-foot steel posts, wire and 
anchors. One stainless steel dry-fertilizer 
spreader / trailer (3.5 ton). One Cadman 
irrigation 4500 traveler; 4” and 5” Rain 


Bird pipe, 30’ long; irrigation pumps and 
stainless steel food-grade pipe: 1.5”, 2” and 
same 5” x 10’ long, and some 90° elbows. 


For more information, please call 
(519) 676-5512 
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Dat Poccerto & Company, CPAs 

Dal Poggetto & Company LLP spe- 
cializes in accounting, tax, and con- 
sulting services for privately-held 
businesses and their owners, with a 
particular emphasis in the wine indus- 
try. The firm’s partners have been 
accountants and consultants since 
1975 and have worked with compa- 
nies of all sizes, from those with 
annual revenues under $50,000 to 
those with more than $500 million in 
annual sales. 

The firm’s services include profit- 
improvement studies; strategic plan- 
ning; financial modeling; transaction 
consulting for mergers, acquisitions, 
and divestitures; tax strategies and 
business planning; and traditional ser- 
vices, such as auditing and account- 
ing, tax planning and preparation, and 
accounting systems development and 
consulting. 

Dal Poggetto & Company staff have 
extensive wine industry experience 
and are frequently able to make cost 
and tax savings recommendations to 
clients. They have an excellent reputa- 
tion for clear communication skills, 
technical abilities, and responsiveness 
to clients. 

The high quality of the firm’s prac- 
tice is maintained by a program of for- 
mal technical training for staff that 
greatly exceeds state licensure require- 
ments and the programs of most other 
accounting firms. The most current 
technologies are employed to deliver 
client service in an efficient and cost- 
effective manner. 

For excellent service at a competi- 
tive cost, provided by experienced 
professionals with broad consulting 
skills tailored to the needs of the wine 
industry, contact Dal Poggetto & 
Company LLP. 

For more information, contact: 

Dal Poggetto & Company LLP, CPAs 

Jon P. Dal Poggetto, CPA 

149 Stony Circle #100, Santa Rosa, CA 95401 

tel: 707/545-3311; fax: 707/525-3999 

e-mail: info@dalpoggetto.com 

website: www.dalpoggetto.com 
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AXIOM ENGINEERS, INC. 

Successful winery projects by Axiom 
Engineering ranging from 2,000-case 
boutique wineries to 30,000-ton cus- 
tom crush facilities include: 
¢ Gentle fruit handling systems, 

e Fermentation and barrel storage, 

e Wastewater permitting and design, 
¢ Water systems permitting and design, 
¢ Process piping systems, 

¢ Refrigeration, 

¢ Control system integration, 

¢ Cogeneration and solar energy, 

¢ Receiving and crush pads, 

¢ Catwalk systems, 

e HVAC and plumbing, 

¢ Hospitality, 

¢ Cave ventilation and radiant cooling, 
¢ Fire protection and smoke control, 

e LEED” and green building. 


Axiom ENGINEERS*\ 


AXIOM ENGINEERS truly understands 
that one size or style does not fit all. 
AXIOM’S engineers use their knowl- 
edge and experience to work with 
your team to determine what is right 
for your wine style and your business 
model. 

For more information, contact: 

Axiom Engineers, Inc. 

Raymond Cole, President 

Tim Ryan, VP Industrial Systems 

Troy Davis, Project Manager 

1712 Jefferson St, Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/251-1468 (Napa) 

tel: 831/649-8000 (Monterey) 

e-mail: rayc@axiomengineers.com 

website: www.axiomengineers.com 
PLEASE SEE AXIOM ENGINEERS AD, PAGE 79. 


SPURGEON PAINTING 

Founded by Bob Spurgeon in 1976, 
Spurgeon Painting has provided 
award-winning painting services to 
wineries and vineyards throughout 
Napa Valley and Sonoma County for 
nearly three decades. Courteous, well- 
trained staff is one key reason why 
winery customers recommend and 
request Spurgeon Painting’s services. 
Spurgeon Painting is dedicated to 
timely completion, attention to detail, 
safe and clean job sites, and unparal- 
leled customer satisfaction. 


Spurgeon Painting understands the 
specialized requirements of the wine 
industry. Skilled, professional crews 
are trained in the use of epoxy coat- 
ings for steel and concrete as well as 
conventional paints and stains. The 
finest biodegradable, non-chlorinated 
cleaners are always used to preserve 
your delicate winemaking environ- 
ment. 

Spurgeon Painting is committed to 
completing your painting project on 
time, on budget, and to your exact 
specifications, and to doing it all with 
sparkling and efficient customer ser- 
vice. 

Let Spurgeon Painting show you the 
quality that earned the 1993 Painting 
and Decorating Contractors of Amer- 
ica National Award for Excellence in 
Painting. 

Visit the website: www.spurgeon 
painting.com to view the spectacular 
work done for some outstanding vint- 
ners in wine country. Then, call for a 
quote on your next winery painting 
project. 

For more information contact: 

Spurgeon Painting 

1308 Dynamic St. #8, Petaluma, CA 94954 

tel: 707/763-7185; fax: 707 / 763-5659 

e-mail: karen@spurgeon painting.com 

website: spurgeonpainting.com 
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STA LABORATORIES 

STA Laboratories provides disease 
detection and eradication services 
specifically for grapevines. STA’s reli- 
able and rapid plant health testing ser- 
vices enable grape growers, nursery 
managers, and wineries to obtain the 
highest yield possible while producing 
desired grape quality. Testing services 
have been designed to go above and 
beyond existing state certifications 
because optimal plant health does not 
originate or end ina lab. 


D 


U 


To help achieve grapevine health, 
the following services are offered: 

Disease Detection — Early detec- 
tion helps growers avoid costly planti- 
ngs and spread of disease to new vine- 
yards. STA HealthCheck™ detects 
known grapevine pathogens using tra- 
ditional and modern serological or 
molecular diagnostic technology, such 
as microbial plating, ELISA, real-time 
PCR, and traditional PCR. 

Disease Eradication — STA offers 
custom disease eradication services 
that use modern technology to com- 
pletely eliminate diseases from stock 
plant material. 

Plant Health Consultation — STA 
works closely with you in the field to 
discuss your specific testing needs, 
recommend sampling strategies to 
more accurately detect the presence of 
pathogens in spite of low concentra- 
tion or erratic distribution in the vine, 
and provide field or nursery operation 
inspections to assess grapevine health. 

For more information, contact: 

STA Laboratories, Inc. 

Judit Monis, Ph.D. 

5653 Monterey Frontage Rd. 

Gilroy, CA 95020 

tel: 408 / 846-9964; fax: 408/846-9954 

email: judit.monis@stalabs.com 

website: www.stalabs.com 
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THE WINEMAKER’S DATABASE 

Founded in 1985, The Winemaker’s 
Database Inc. designs, develops, sup- 
ports, and maintains comprehensive 
vineyard and winery management 
software created by winemakers for 
winemakers. 

The standard program’s modular 
construction in combination with 
many years of custom programming 
experience enables The Winemakers 
Database to provide powerful cost- 
effective software to wineries ranging 
in size from small, boutique 1,000-case 
wineries, to some of the largest mullti- 
national wineries with tens of millions 
of cases in annual production. 

The Winemaker’s 
Database integrates 
all aspects of the 
winemaking process 
from vineyard oper- 
ations through 
grape receipt, wine 
production to the 
final bottled prod- 
uct; generating powerful, user-defin- 
able reports and compliance reports 
for the government. 

The software is available in Single- 
site, Enterprise, and Customized ver- 
sions, all of which can be integrated 
with ERP, financial, other enterprise 
applications. The software has the 
ability to interface with hardware such 
as the TankNET® tank temperature 
control system, analytical-equipment, 
weigh stations, RF/bar code equip- 
ment, and PocketPC / Palm handhelds. 

The Winemaker’s Database is 
presently enabling winery clients 
around the world to make critical and 
effective decisions concerning 100 mil- 
lion cases of annual wine production. 
The Winemaker’s Database has con- 
tributed to the success of the world’s 
best-known wine brands. 

For more information, contact: 

The Winemaker’s Database, Inc. 

Leighton Richardson 

PO Box 1276, Sonoma, CA 95476 

tel: 707 / 933-8635; fax: 707 / 933-8637 

e-mail: leighton@wmdb.com 

website: www.wmdb.com 
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ASCEND INNOVATIONS 

Water. Our goal is to restore value to 
this undervalued resource. Ascend 
Innovations is ready to assist you in nav- 
igating the water world, whether it be 
selecting an appropriate water treat- 
ment technology, enhancing aesthetic 
value or production capacity or maxi- 
mizing the utility of limited resources. 

With a tradition of innovation, we 
specialize in crafting site-specific solu- 
tions for challenging residential, com- 
mercial, or industrial applications: 
¢ Civil Engineering Design Services, 
¢ Facility Planning and Permitting, 
e¢ Water and Wastewater Treatment, 
¢ Operations / Troubleshooting. 

Contact Ascend Innovations to dis- 
cuss your goals! 

For more information, contact: 

Ascend Innovations 

119 Laurel Pl., Ste. C, San Rafael, CA 94901 

tel: 415/459-4433; fax: 415/459-4434 

e-mail: glenn@ascendinnovations.com 
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AKEENA SOLAR 

Improve your vineyard’s sustain- 
ability — and cash flow — with a solar 
electric system. Solar power benefits 
the environment by providing electric- 
ity produced from a clean, renewable 
resource. 


36 kilowatt case study: 
V. Sattui Winery 


Total installation cost $273,000 
30% Federal Tax Credit -$ 57,001 
Renewable buydown rebate -$ 82,997 
Net Cost $133,002 
Depreciation Tax Benefit (MACRS)  $ 55,861 
PV System financial benefits 

First year energy savings $ 6,771 
Total energy savings (30 yr life) $581,184 


Locked in Net Cost/kWh (30 yr life) $ 0.0904 
Rate of Return 14.5% 


The V. Sattui Winery project in St. 
Helena is the most recent addition to 
Akeena Solar’s growing list of far- 
sighted winery customers who pro- 
duce their own free electricity while, at 
the same time, protect the environ- 
ment. Other wineries include: Mount 
Eden Vineyards, Cooper-Garrod Vine- 
yards, Hagafen Cellars, Paloma Vine- 
yards, and Kent Rasmussen Winery. 


lf 


Sustainability has become a vital 
focus for family-owned wineries in 
California. Solar electric power allows 
wineries to control one of the more 
expensive and typically unpredictable 
components of running a winery: elec- 
tric rates. 

Akeena provides complete turnkey 
vineyard solar installations for winer- 
ies throughout Northern California. 
Call for a free site survey and financial 
report. Rebate funding and tax credits 
are limited! 

For more information, contact: 

Akeena Solar 

605 University Ave., Los Gatos, CA 95032 

tel: 888 / 253-3628; fax: 408/395-7979 

e-mail: info@akeena.net 

website: www.akeena.net 
PLEASE SEE AKEENA SOLAR AD, PAGE 56. 
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INERTIA BEVERAGE GROUP 

The era of direct sales has brought 
new attitudes, technologies, and 
opportunities. To meet the myriad of 
new challenges, progressive, forward- 
thinking wineries will REThink their 
supply chain. Inertia Beverage Group 
is at the forefront of the direct sales 
REvolution. They will help tear down 
the walls between winery and cus- 
tomer, resulting in smarter, more prof- 
itable sales. It’s not just a mission. It’s 


a, 
INERTIA 


The REthink Engine 

What happens when you combine a 
dynamic new technology, a changing 
political landscape, a supply chain that 
blocks consumer access, and a young 
company in partnership with hundreds 
of producers? You get REvolutionary 
change. Inertia works with winery 
clients to enable efficient access to the 
growing consumer-direct channel for 
wine. The award-winning REThink 
Engine is at the core of the revolution — 
comprehensive customer-direct soft- 
ware, combined with a wide assortment 
of programs and services, all designed 
to allow wineries to interact with con- 
sumers and the wine trade. 
The REthink Initiative 

Inertia’s REThink initiative helps 
clients target customers and trade 
members to create “direct” relation- 
ships, resulting in more sales, repeat 
customers, and ultimately a new sales 
channel. With four years of proven 
consumer-direct technology, Inertia 
now also offers REThinkWine 
Trade.com, connecting wineries with 
the trade (especially restaurants) 
directly, facilitating sales and creating 
relationships that last in previously 
unreachable markets. 

For more information contact: 

Inertia Beverage Grou 

1190 Airport Blvd. #220, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 800/819-0325; fax 707 / 224-5197 

e-mail: support@inertiabev.com 
PLEASE SEE INERTIA BEVERAGE AD, PAGE 6. 
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STOEL RIVES, LLP 

As counsel to more than 80 wineries 
and vineyards, Stoel Rives is a trusted 
advisor and advocate for the wine 
industry. The Stoel Rives’ Winery & 
Vineyard Law practice group, with 
more than 40 lawyers in four states, 
has advised West Coast wineries and 
vineyards for 30 years. Stoel Rives ser- 
vices include: 
¢ Mergers, acquisitions, and leasing, 

e Alcohol and beverage licensing, 
¢ Trademark clearance/ protection, 
e Taxation, 

e¢ Employment counseling, 

¢ ADA compliance, 

e Estate /retirement planning, 

¢ Workplace / facilities issues, 

¢ Due diligence, 

e Environmental litigation, 

¢ Endangered species act, 

¢ Water rights and water quality, 
e Environmental permitting, 

e Land use, 

e Real estate, 

¢ Construction and design, 

e Contracts, 

e Financing. 

Stoel Rives lawyers keep in step 
with the complexities and trends of 
the. wine industry and focus attention 
on the issues that matter. Broad expe- 
rience allows Stoel Rives to advise 
clients on a wide range of legal mat- 
ters, including regulatory permitting. 
Whether you are producing 60 million 
or 600 cases, Stoel Rives provides solu- 
tions to the challenges wineries face as 
they develop strategies and deliver 
their products. 

For more information, contact: 

Stoel Rives, LLP 

900 SW 5th Ave. #2600, Portland, OR 97204 

tel: 503/224-3380; fax: 503/220-2480 

website: www.stoel.com 

Christopher R. Hermann 

tel: 503/294-9236, or 206/386-7673 

e-mail: crhermann@stoel.com 

111 Sutter St. #700, San Francisco, CA 94104 

tel: 415/617-8900; fax: 415/676-3000 

John A. McKinsey 

tel: 916/319-4746 

e-mail: jamckinsey@stoel.com 
PLEASE SEE STOEL RIVES AD, PAGE 14. 
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ADI Systems INC. 

ADI Systems Inc. is a provider of on- 
site wastewater treatment systems. 
Technologies range from the propri- 
etary low-rate anaerobic ADI-BVF7 
digester to its proprietary aerobic ADI- 
SBR (sequencing batch reactor), with a 
variety of technologies in between. 
The newest technology is the ADI- 
MBR (membrane biological reactor), 
incorporating Kubota flat-plate mem- 
branes. ADI Systems continues to be 
active in research and development. 


ADI Systems Inc. prefers the design- 
build approach to carrying out pro- 
jects. When there is a question of 
treatability, pilot studies are often car- 
ried out either at ADI’s lab or on-site. 
ADI Systems recognizes that every 
need is different, and each treatment 
train is designed and built according 
to the customer’s unique need. 

As one of the ADI group of compa- 
nies, ADI Systems does projects under 
an ISO 9001:2000 quality management 
system. ADI Systems’ sister company, 
ADI Limited, is fully registered. ADI 
Systems utilizes ADI Limited’s multi- 
disciplinary services in carrying out 
projects, and incorporates the ISO 
standard of quality in its own day-to- 
day business. 

Visit ADI Systems’ website for more 
details on the many services and prod- 
ucts offered by the entire ADI group of 
companies. 

For more information, contact: 

ADI Systems Inc. 

Al Cocci 

182 Main St. Unit 6, Salem, NH 03079 

tel: 800/561-2831 (U.S. and Canada) or 

603/893-2134 

fax: 603/898-3991 

e-mail: systems@adi.ca 

website: www.adisystemsinc.com 


Norpby CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, INC. 

Nordby Construction celebrates 30 
years of success in the North Bay con- 
struction industry in 2006 under the 
leadership of Del and Craig Nordby — 
a new generation of owners within the 
family-owned business. Del and Craig 
take over from Wendell Nordby, who 
retired January 1 to pursue many other 
community interests. Nordby 
Construction’s existing experienced 
management team remains in place 
under the new owners. 

Del and Craig have managed the 
business for more than five years, and 
significantly grown three other divi- 
sions, Nordby Wine Caves, Nordby 
Professional Services, and Nordby 
Signature Homes. Nordby Construc- 
tion builds innovative quality projects 
in the hospitality, winery, non-profit, 
commercial, technical, and multi-unit 
housing private sectors throughout 
California. 


CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 


NORDBY 


CONSTRUCTION 


Nordby Construction is widely 
known for the professionalism and 
thoroughness of its construction ser- 
vices. The in-depth planning during 
the pre-construction process through 
construction execution ensures pro- 
jects built on-schedule and on-budget. 
Nordby’s skilled builders, both in the 
field and office, are passionate about 
what they do and bring best practices 
and enthusiasm to every job. 

For more information contact: 

Nordby Construction Company, Inc. 

Craig Nordby, Vice President 

1550 Airport Blvd. 201 

Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707 / 526-4500; fax: 707 / 568-4035 

e-mail: craignordby@nordby.net 

website: www.nordby.net 
PLEASE SEE NORDBY CONSTRUCTION AD, PAGE 42. 


SUGARMAN DESIGN GROUP 

With more than 20 years of experi- 
ence in the design industry, the 
Sugarman Design Group has crafted 
excellence in wine branding. Not a 
consultant, not a vendor, but a partner 
on the level of your virtual in-house 
design team, the graphic designers, 
wine-marketing experts, and project 
managers help clients focus their 
efforts (and investment) toward buyers. 
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Ask for Sugarman Design Group’s 
“Five Things to Know in Choosing a 
Wine Label Designer” guide. Website, 
tasting room, branding — they ask the 
right questions. They have a passion 
for wine. These are partners you'll look 
forward to meeting with — every time. 

For more information contact: 

Sugarman Design Group 

Carol Davydova 

7985 Park Dr., Fair Oaks, CA 95628 

tel: 916/965-5900; fax: 916/965-7110 

website: www.sugarmandesigngroup.com 
PLEASE SEE SUGARMAN DESIGN GROUP AD, PAGE 25. 
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Boxwoop 

Wineries each have their own DNA 
containing the personalities and lives of 
the owners, winemakers, viticultural- 
ists, and vignerons. It is expressed in the 
wine they make, the labels on the bot- 
tles, and the winery buildings. 
Boxwood’s collaborative process creates 
unique sustainable solutions that 
enhance this “self expression” marrying 
it with the terroir of the building site. 
Wine varies with ecology, so should the 
building where wine is made. 

Boxwood’s founding Principal Joe 
Chauncey is as passionate about wine as 
he is about architecture. Joe and his wife 
are proud vintners of limited production 
Cabernet Sauvignon and Syrah in their 
own small winery. His first-hand knowl- 
edge of the winemaking process informs 
Boxwood’s architectural planning and 
the selection of materials and systems, 
finishes and lighting. 


Architecture, like winemaking, is a 
unique combination of art, pragmat- 
ics, and science. Boxwood’s energy- 
efficient wineries are infused with nat- 
ural light and sustainable materials 
creating bright, healthy, safe working 


environments where winemakers 
thrive. 
Boxwood’s winery client list 


includes Carlton Winemakers’ Studio 
(OR), Nicholas Cole Cellars (WA), Col 
Solare (WA), Brian Carter Cellars 
(WA), DiStefano (WA), Washington 
Wine Company (WA), Hightower 
Cellars (WA), Waters Winery (WA), 
August Cellars (OR), and Ste. Michelle 
Wine Estates (WA). 

For more information, contact: 

Boxwood 

Joe Chauncey 

1218 Third Ave. #1412, Seattle, WA 98101 

tel: 206/343-0236; fax: 206/343-0241 

website: www.eboxwood.com 
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PAIGE PouLos COMMUNICATIONS 

One of the strongest teams in wine 
industry public relations, Paige Poulos 
Communications is renowned for its 
creativity, its drive, and its bottom-line 
return on communications invest- 
ments. The agency’s range of services 
spans every aspect of business and 
direct-to-consumer interaction, from 
events to media relations, wine club 
and direct sales program develop- 
ment, creation of meaningful sales 
tools, multi-media presentations, and 


more. 


In 2006, the agency introduced the 
PPC PR Audit program that evaluates 
a winery or wine industry supplier’s 
target audiences, communication 
strategies, website, news releases, 
media and sales kits, and collateral. 
The PPC PR Audit provides insights 
into their effectiveness and makes rec- 
ommendations for advancing or 
changing them to reach stated goals. 

Paige Poulos Communications is a 
service firm to wine and luxury spirits 
producers, distributors, media, and 
legal, financial, and other service 
providers to the wine industry. 

For more information contact: 

Paige Poulos Communications 

WINEHAVEN PLACE 

64-70 Railroad Ave. 

Pt. Richmond, CA 94801 

tel: 510/970-9777; toll-free: 800 / 497-3376 

e-mail: info@paigepoulos.com 

website: paigepoulos.com 
PLEASE SEE PAIGE POULOS AD, PAGE 30. 


SVB SILICON VALLEY BANK 

SVB Silicon Valley Bank’s Wine: 
Division is a leading provider of finan- 
cial services to wineries and vineyards 
in the western U.S., with over 220 win- 
ery and vineyard clients, and growing, 
in Napa, Sonoma, the Central Coast of 
California, Oregon, and Washington. 


SVB) Silicon Valley Bank 


A Member of SVB Financial Group 
Wine Division 

SVB Silicon Valley Bank’s premium 
wine specialists are a unique group — 
they are experts in the wine industry 
and understand that the winemaking 
business is like few others. They have 
a thorough appreciation for the 
rewards that come from winemaking, 
but also understand the risks and chal- 
lenges faced by vintners. You'll find 
the Wine Division team of 35 profes- 
sionals is enthusiastic about helping 
you turn challenges into opportuni- 
ties. 

The Wine Division is part of SVB 
Silicon Valley Bank, a member of SVB 
Financial Group, a $5.4 billion finan- 
cial holding company providing a full 
range of diversified financial services 
to emerging growth and mature com- 
panies in the technology, life science, 
private equity, and premium wine 
industries. 

The Wine Division’s goal is to pro- 
vide clients with custom financial 
solutions, from deposits, foreign 
exchange, cash management, and 
mergers and acquisition advice and 
finance, to help them stay focused on 
growing grapes and making wine — 
from vintage to vintage and year to 
year. 

For more information, contact: 

SVB Silicon Valley Bank, 

Wine Division 

William A. Stevens, Division Manager 

tel: 707 / 967-1373 

website: www.svb.com 
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JosepH W, Ciatti COMPANY 

The Joseph W. Ciatti Company LLC 
is the wine industry’s oldest, largest, 
and most comprehensive grape and 
bulk wine brokerage in the U.S. and 
internationally. Annual sales are over 
110 million gallons (416 million liters). 

Many wine brokerage services 
include: grape contracts; grape pro- 
cessing contracts; complete negotia- 
tions of bulk wine purchasing and 
sales; tasting, blending, and finishing 
wines by on-staff enologists; objective 
information, including comprehensive 
long-term market analysis; evaluation 
of inventory quality and current mar- 
ket values; and locating unlabeled case 
goods or wine for private labeling. 

The Ciatti Company has the most 
extensive and up-to-date product line 
of premium varietals; generic wines; 
grape and fruit concentrates; brandy 
and high proof from grape, citrus, and 
grain. Internationally, Ciatti can broker 
exports of U.S. wines to overseas mar- 
kets and imports of foreign wines to 
California labels and wineries, includ- 
ing wines from Australia, Chile, 
France, Argentina, and other major 
wine growing regions including South 
Africa. 

Joe Ciatti, John Ciatti, Greg Liven- 
good, and John White specialize in 
premium coastal varietals and share 
responsibility for all California winer- 
ies. Chris Welch is responsible for 
ultra-premium wineries in California. 
Chris Braun, Daniel Murphy, and 
Dennis Schrapp cover international 
markets and wineries outside Califor- 
nia. Glenn Proctor and Johnny Leo- 
nardo are responsible for brokering 
grapes and assist with California 
wineries. Andy Bivona and Greg 
Magill specialize in varietal juices and 
concentrates, beverage alcohol, and all 
natural grape colors. 

For more information, contact: 

Joseph W. Ciatti Company LLC 

1101 Fifth Ave. #170, San Rafael, CA 94901 

tel: 415/458-5150; fax: 415/458-5160 

e-mail: reception@ciatti.com 

website: www.ciatti.com 
: PLEASE SEE JOSEPH CIATTI CO. AD, PAGE 9. 
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PENINSULA TRANSPORTATION 


AND LoaisTics 

If you have a need for truckload, 
Volume LTL, rail, or full container ser- 
vices in North America, Peninsula 
Transportation and Logistics can assist 
you. 

Peninsula Transportation and 
Logistics compliments the Regional 
LTL services offered by Peninsula 
Truck Lines. For 58 years, Peninsula 
Truck Lines has been recognized as a 
premiere LTL Carrier. 


oon 


Peninsula Transportation 
& Logistics, LLC 


“N._ ae 


For the past several years, they have 
delivered barrels, bottles, cork, barrel 
racks, large tanks, and equipment to 
over 140 wineries in Oregon and 
Washington. They are very aware of 
the special delivery needs of wineries. 

Services include: Full Load Dry Van, 
Volume LIL Dry Van, Flatbed, Step 
Deck, and Full Load Temp-Controlled. 
MC# 423947, Bond, CBIC #PC6750. 

For more information contact: 

Peninsula Transportation and Logistics 

6566 SE Lake Road, Ste. B 

Milwaukie, OR 97222 

tel: 503/607-0200; toll-free: 888 / 274-2727 

fax: 503/607-0203 

e-mail: jerrys@penlogistics.com 

heathers@penlogistics.com 

chetk@penlogistics.com 

website: www.penlogistics.com 


PLEASE SEE PENINSULA TRANSPORTATION AD, 
PAGE 58. 
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VINNOW SorTWARE 


VinNOW?® software was designed by 
a winery, specifically for wineries, to 
manage customer data and purchase 
histories, tasting room point-of-sale, 
wine clubs with automated credit card 
processing, multiple location inven- 
tory tracking, and wine production. 
The software will run on a single 
stand-alone computer or a network 
multi-person operation. 

Features of VinNOW: 
1. Designed as one comprehensive 
program. No need to import or export 
data to operate all modules; 
2. Installation wizard assists with sys- 
tem setup; 
3. One-step wine club processing — 
create only one order and VinNOW 
does the rest; 
4, Manages an unlimited number of 
wine clubs with special processing 
requirements such as hold order for 
pickup without charging for shipping, 
skip next shipment, put a customer’s 
wine club on hold for a certain period 
of time, gift memberships for a specific 
number of shipments or time, desig- 
nate a credit card for wine use only; 
5. Seamless integration! Shipping 
made easy! Connect directly to the 
UPS Online shipping computers from 
within VinNow. Prints UPS labels and 
tracks customer shipments; 
6. Connects directly to the 
VerticalResponse computers for email 
and postcard marketing. VinNOW 
automatically maintains the customer 
database for bounces and un-sub- 
scribes, complying with anti-spam 
laws; 
7. Very intuitive, easy-to-learn, user 
interface; 
8. Kiosk software, included at no extra 
charge; 
9. You are in control of your informa- 
tion, all data is stored on your com- 
puter. 

For more information contact: 

VinNOW Software 

14620 S. Hwy 101, Hopland, CA 95449 

tel: 707/744-8850 

website: www.vinnow.com 
PLEASE SEE VINNOW SOFTWARE AD, PAGE 33. 
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SOLARCRAFT SERVICES, INC. 

Solarcraft Services, Inc. is one of the 
most experienced solar energy con- 
tractors in Northern California. Solar- 
Craft earned its reputation as “Solar 
Energy Experts” by providing excel- 
lent solar electric and solar thermal 
systems for residences, businesses, 
and government projects since 1984. 

SolarCraft’s recent notable projects 
include: Cline Cellars, Sonoma; Fountain- 
grove Golf & Athletic Club, Santa Rosa; 
Marin Builder’s Association, San Rafael; 
Geyserville fire station; and San Marin 
Associates office building, Novato. 


AY) 


~SOLARCRAFT 
omar eneoy exrett 


For more than 22 years, the certified 
“Marin County Green Business” has 
provided solar thermal and solar elec- 
tric consulting, design, sales, installa- 
tion, and maintenance services. 

SolarCraft has installed nearly 4,000 
solar energy systems in Northern 
California totaling over 1.5 million 
square feet of solar collector surface. 
Every year, SolarCraft-installed sys- 
tems save customers over $8 million in 
energy costs and eliminate more than 
24,000 tons of greenhouse gasses. 

SolarCraft’s knowledgeable and 
experienced representatives are avail- 
able to provide a complete assessment 
of your energy requirements, and can 
provide a complete solution to meet 
your needs. Their FREE solar analysis 
includes PV-design and wattage rec- 
ommendations that are tailored to 
your requirements. They handle all the 
paperwork to maximize current 
rebates and tax incentives, and offer a 
variety of financing packages. 

For more information, contact: 

SolarCraft Services, Inc. 

285 Bel Marin Keys Blvd., Ste. D 

Novato, CA 94949 

tel: 415/382-7717 

e-mail info@solarcraft.com 

website: www.solarcraft.com 
PLEASE SEE SOLARCRAFT AD, PAGE 91. 


VINOTEC GROUP 

Lisa Van de Water, technical advisor 
to winemakers for over 30 years, now 
coordinates an international group of 
labs and consultants in enology and 
viticulture. They provide a broad 
range of expertise and promote 
exchange of information, specializing 
in applying current technical knowl- 
edge to real-life situations in wineries 
of all sizes. 

Vinotec Napa: Wine Quality Con- 
sultation 

¢ Raising wine quality in vineyard 
and winery, 

¢ Monitoring wine microbes from fer- 
mentation to bottling, 

¢ Interpreting microbiology results in 
practical terms, 

¢ Developing winery microbiology 
programs for maximum efficiency at 
lowest cost, 

¢ Diagnosing and solving wine prob- 
lems, 

¢ Managing Brettanomyces, Lacto- 
bacilli, and other spoilage microbes, 

e Planning for successful fermenta- 
tion and best nutrition for yeast and 
MLE, 

¢ Evaluating and treating stuck fer- 
ments. 

Education: Technical workshops are 
held periodically in Napa, Virginia 
(and other USA locations), NZ, Chile, 
South Africa, and occasionally other 
countries. Sessions can be presented at 
wineries for their staff. Monitoring 
and Managing Spoilage Microbes, 
Wine Microbe Identification, and Suc- 
cessful Fermentation are popular 
classes. 

For more information contact: 

Vinotec Napa 

607 Cabot Way, Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707 / 224-1813; fax: 707/224-4028 

mobile: 707 / 953-7072 

website: www.vinotecgroup.com 

INTERNATIONAL PARTNERS: 

WINERY TECHNICAL SERVICES/ 

FERMENTATION SUPPLIES 

Vinotec Chile 

website: www. vinotec.com (en espanil) 

Pacific Rim Oenology Services 

e-mail: info@pros.co.nz 

VinLAB 

website: www.vinlab.com 
PLEASE SEE VINOTEC GROUP AD, PAGE 45. 
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MODULAR INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
Vintners Advantage is a comprehen- 
sive, fully integrated software package 
designed specifically for wineries 
including: modules for vineyard and 
winery cellar operations, bottling, 
sales and distribution, financial man- 
agement, tasting room, wine club, 
grower contracts and payments, sales 
contracts, and brandy and spirits. 


Information Systems 


The tasting room’s new POS touch 
screen terminal provides cash drawer, 
credit card authorization, and bar code 
inter-operability. The touch screen ter- 
minal is easier and quicker for ringing 
up sales in the tasting room. Wineries 
with wine clubs have the ability to 
show customer membership, and any 
previous tasting room or e-commerce 
purchases that a customer has made 
while processing new tasting room 
purchases. Inventory, sales history, 
customer history, and the general 
ledger are updated real-time when a 
sale is tendered. 


Vintners ADVANTAGE 


The grower contract and payments 
module has new harvest scheduling 
capabilities. Detailed day-by-day, or 
load-by-load harvest crushing sched- 
ules specific to grower and contract 
can be created and are updated as 
grapes are delivered. Weekly schedul- 
ing reports by crushing facility can be 
printed or emailed inter-company or 
to growers. 

Winery operations, bottling, and 
sales and distribution modules are all 
bio-terrorism compliant with full lot 
number traceability. 

For more information, contact: 

Modular Information Systems 

Lisa Corbett 

2303 Camino Ramon #210 

San Ramon, CA 94583 

tel: 800/647-3757 ext. 204 

e-mail: sales@miscorp.com 

website: www.miscorp.com 


PLEASE SEE MODULAR INFORMATION SYSTEMS AD, 
PAGE 28. 
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BAUM THORNLEY ARCHITECTS 

Founded in 1994, Baum Thornley 
Architects is a San Francisco architec- 
tural firm focusing on custom winery, 
office, and residential design. Principals 
Robert Baum and Douglas Thornley 
have worked together since the mid- 
1980s and share a passion for the crafts 
of architecture, building, and urban 
design. They bring their collaborative 
approach to all aspects of the business, 
including their relationships with 
clients, builders, consultants, and staff. 


Baum Thornley’s award-winning 
design for the Estate House at Duck- 
horn Vineyards in Napa Valley recalls 
the estate homes of the surrounding 
area, while incorporating a courtyard 
and lawn terrace that strongly link the 
building to the landscape. 

The new Vineyard House at Para- 
duxx Winery in Napa Valley refer- 
ences historic farmstead enclaves in 
the region, with board and batten 
wood siding and a sweeping covered 
veranda overlooking the winery and 
nearby vineyard. 

For Lynmar Winery in Sonoma 
County, the new gravity-flow winery 
facility, 9,000 sq ft wine cave, and visi- 
tor center are all designed to fit har- 
moniously with the rolling hills of the 
agrarian setting. 

Regardless of the project, Baum 
Thornley is noted for thoughtful, well- 
crafted buildings that belong to their 
settings. 

For more information, contact 

Baum Thornley Architects LLP 

95 Brady St., San Francisco, CA 94103 

tel: 415/503-1411; fax: 415/503-1471 

e-mail: bta@btarchitects.com 

website: www.btarchitects.com 


PLEASE SEE BAUM THORNLEY ARCHITECTS AD, 
PAGE 23. 
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TRADEPULSE 

TradePulse is a leading wine and 
spirits industry system for making 
sense of the supply chain, managing 
brands and products, and identifying 
sales, on- and off-premise retail sales 
opportunities. Ten of the 30 largest 
wine companies in the U.S. use 
TradePulse including: The Wine 
Group, Charles Krug/CK Mondavi, 
Heck Estates, and Chateau Ste 
Michelle. The system is also being 
used by numerous importers. The sys- 
tem has been commercially available 
for more than five years with version 
6.0 currently being introduced. 

Leading alcohol beverage compa- 
nies use TradePulse because it saves 
time and money. TradePulse enables 
companies to outsource the time-con- 
suming and cumbersome process of 
gathering monthly distributor deple- 
tion and retail sales data. TradePulse 
currently gathers, cleanses, and deliv- 
ers reporting for 800 distributors and 
more than 1,500 markets. Business 
intelligence reporting modules present 
information in an easy-to-read format 
(accessible via the internet). 


TRADE@ PULSE 


TradePulse enables sales manage- 
ment to: 
¢ Accurately forecast shipment and 
depletion goals, 
¢ Build strong brands by understand- 
ing the details of brand and product 
performance, 
¢ Develop and enhance distributor 
relationships, 
e Create, update, and analyze timely 
reporting for the management team 
and investors. 

For more information, contact: 

TradePulse 

35 Leveroni Ct. #100, Novato, CA 94949 

tel: 415/382-5905; fax: 415/382-2562 
PLEASE SEE TRADEPULSE AD, PAGE 32. 


What's In 
Your Future? 


Join with other industry 

professionals as all phases of 

our industry are examined from: 
: vineyard planning tomarket 

demographics. 


January 25-25, 2007 


Sacramento Convention Center 
Sacramento, CA USA 


Registration and hotel 

information will be available ee 
in November. | 
For more information. please call 
530/753-3142 or visit our web site 
at www.unifiedsymposium.org. 


UNIFIED 
WINE & 


GRAPE 


SYMPOSIUM ? 
WHERE THE INDUSTRY AND INFORMATION CONNECT 
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FRED LYON PICTURES 
Get the photography you need, that 
will tell your story at its best. 

Fred Lyon is the wine industry’s 
own photographer. He relentlessly 
prowls vineyards and wineries around 
the world. You've seen his pictures in 
every magazine and wine book. 


For wineries and wine marketers, 
Lyon creates innovative conceptual 
images for persuasive advertising, 
press-use, and brochures. These are 
high-energy images, from an experi- 
enced photographer who is friendly, 
rapid, and reliable. 

Be sure to visit his website. Plus a 
fresh new source of available pictures, 
www.winefoodandtravel.com. 

For more information, contact: 

Fred Lyon Pictures 

3609 Buchanan St., San Francisco CA 94123 

tel: 415/922-5100; fax 415/922-5762 

e-mail: fred@fredlyon.com 

website: www.fredlyon.com 


THE PERSONNEL PERSPECTIVE 

Since 1987, The Personnel Perspec- 
tive has been a strategic business part- 
ner with wine industry clients. They 
help leverage your greatest asset — 
your people: hiring, motivating, train- 
ing, and retaining them. Their recruit- 
ing expertise, wine industry experi- 
ence, and strategic human resources 
knowledge allows them to success- 
fully find the right people that will 
thrive in your unique culture. 

They specialize in working with the 
opportunities and challenges of wine 
industry clients. Their recruiting pro- 
fessionals can: 

e Develop a candidate profile and 
sourcing strategy, 

e Access their extensive database of 
qualified professionals, 

¢ Conduct skill-based and behavioral 
assessments of candidates, 

e Present the “best of the best” for 
your consideration, 

e Conduct salary negotiation and 
preparation of legally-compliant offer- 
letter, 

e Perform thorough reference and 
background checks, 

¢ Design compensation, bonus, and 
incentive plans. 

Client benefits: 

e You save time and money from their 
high success and retention rate, 

e You choose from high-caliber, pre- 
qualified candidates, 

e You receive customized, personal 
attention to ensure every new hire is 
not only a great fit, but will contribute 
to your specific goals and vision. 

Finding the right people is only the 
first step. The Personnel Perspective, a 
full service Human Resources consult- 
ing and training firm, also brings 
extensive experience and expertise in 
recommending and delivering cus- 
tomized management and employee 
development solutions. 

For more information, contact: 

The Personnel Perspective 

Karen Petit, Director of Marketing 

575 W. College Ave., Santa Rosa, CA 95401 

tel: 707/576-7653 

website: www.personnelperspective.com 
PLEASE SEE PERSONNEL PERSPECTIVE AD, PAGE 52. 
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RECOLTE ENERGY 

Récolte Energy helps clients become 
more economically, socially, and envi- 
ronmentally sustainable by reducing 
energy costs. They suggest innovative 
building design, equipment, and 
energy conservation, efficiency, and 
generation solutions, using their 
clients’ economic, technical, aesthetic, 
social, and environmental criteria. 

Récolte’s detailed audit reports 
show current and projected energy 
sources and uses, and savings and 
costs for various energy conservation, 
efficiency, and generation measures. 


© )Récolte 


EN E ReGen 


www.recolteenergy.com 


Récolte educates its clients about 
best practices from other businesses 
and industries and encourages staff 
participation in the design of solutions 
to ensure successful implementation 
and adoption. Récolte establishes sys- 
tems to recognize individual and orga- 
nizational achievements. 

Récolte is vendor- and technology- 
neutral. They recommend photo- 
voltaic, solar thermal, cogeneration, 
biomass, or hybrid solutions, and 
identify the best-qualified vendors to 
implement projects. 

Récolte prepares request for propos- 
als or specifications documents; evalu- 
ates and helps select vendors; negoti- 
ates prices and terms; evaluates 
vendor contracts, including mainte- 
nance and performance agreements; 
interfaces with the client’s CPA about 
potential tax consequences; develops 
project financing, based on current 
incentives and emerging environmen- 
tal markets; provides project manage- 
ment support and vendor oversight; 
and evaluates completed projects. 

For more information, contact: 

Récolte Energy 

3901 Lake County Hwy. 

Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707/942-1060; fax: 707/942-1065 

website: www.recolteenergy.com 
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DICKENSON, PEATMAN & FOGARTY 

Dickenson, Peatman & Forgarty 
(DP&F) has served the legal needs of 
the wine industry for over 40 years. 
DP&F’s commitment to the industry 
has allowed them to build long-term 
relationships and to carve out a 
unique niche within the wine and 
legal communities — from their offices 
in Napa Valley to the established and 
emerging wine regions throughout the 
world. 

DP&E clients include multinational, 
family-owned and boutique wineries, 
wine trade associations, domestic and 
international investors in the wine 
business, growers, winemakers, sup- 
pliers, consultants, and retailers. 

Attorney Scott Gerien heads DP&F’s 
Intellectual Property Group, and was 
named to the top 50 list of US trade- 
mark attorneys by Trademark Insider 
magazine in July 2006. 


DP&E 


A full-service law firm offering rep- 
resentation in the areas of land use, 
real estate transactions, ABC/TTB reg- 
ulation and compliance, labeling mat- 
ters, trademark and copyright protec- 
tion, business formation, financings, 
mergers and acquisitions, leases, 
grape contracts, litigation, business 
succession planning, and estate and 
tax planning, DP&F is a recognized 
leader in legal matters affecting the 
wine industry. 

For more information, contact: 

Dickenson, Peatman & Fogarty 

809 Coombs St., Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/252-7122; fax: 603/898-3991 

website: www.dpfnapa.com 


WINEAMERICA INSURANCE 

WineAmerica Insurance Admini- 
strators is a leading national firm pro- 
viding risk management and _ insur- 
ance services to the wine industry. 
Wineries have unique characteristics 
when it comes to risk management 
and insurance needs. Winery owners 
and managers should look to a firm 
that has significant experience with 
the wine industry to protect their 
investment. This requires both an 
agent and carrier who understand 
your needs. 


WineAmerica 


The National Association of American Wineries 


Insurance Administrators 
1-800-524-4442 


WineAmerica Insurance Admini- 
strators have been insuring more than 
350. wineries for over 24 years. 
WineAmerica Insurances depth and 
breath of experience extends to carri- 
ers who have policies customized to 
WineAmerica’s requirements to meet 
the needs of wineries. A policy can be 
scaled from a very small operation to a 
large multi-site operation. With a large 
base of wineries, WineAmerica is able 
to leverage carriers to provide very 
competitive rates. 

Providing a policy is only the first 
step. Wine America services clients in 
an ongoing basis to make sure that the 
insurance matches their needs. When 
a claim occurs, WineAmerica will 
advise you of the best way to handle 
the claim. 

For more informtion contact: 

WineAmerica Insurance 

Administrators 

Sue Varnell, COO 

Peter Liesenfelt, Account Executive 

84 S. First St. 2nd Floor, San Jose, CA 95113 

tel: 800/524-4442: fax: 408/947-7115 

website: www.WineAmericanInsurance.com 
PLEASE SEE WINEAMERICA INSURANCE AD, PAGE 31. 
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PREMIER PACIFIC VINEYARDS 

Premier Pacific Vineyards develops 
high-end/luxury vineyards in world- 
class winegrowing regions including 
Napa Valley, Sonoma and Mendocino 
Counties, Central Coast, Washington, 
and Oregon. The company’s mission is 
to sell or lease scarce high-end, state- 
of-the-art vineyards to ultra-premium 
wineries. Premier Pacific also offers 
short-term grape contracts and real 
estate-based financial solutions such 
as vineyard and winery sale leaseback 
financing. 


PREMIER 


Pas ee 
VINEYARDS 


For more information contact: 
Premier Pacific Vineyards, L.P. 
William Hill, Co-CEO 

Richard Wollack, Co-CEO 

Patrick Mahaney, Director, 
Vineyard Estate Marketing 
Mitchell Klug, Director, 

Vineyard Operations 

Ian Malone, Director, Capital Markets 
4 Financial Plaza, Napa, CA 94558 
tel: 707/224-6565, fax: 707/257-2990 
e-mail: info@ppvco.com 

website: www.ppvco.com 


UPCOMING 
SUPPLIER SHOWCASES 


Suppliers — tell PWV readers about 
your products /services in these 


upcoming Supplier Showcases! 
a 


NOVEMBER/ DECEMBER 2006 


COOPERAGE 


JANUARY / FEBRUARY 2007 


WINERY EQUIPMENT 


MarcH/ApriL 2007 
VINEYARD 


PWYV readers are YOUR customers. 
Call 415/479-5819 today! 
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PREMIER POWER RENEWABLE ENERGY 

Is your winery or vineyard suffering 
due to high electric bills? You can slash 
your electric bill to near $0 by 
installing a solar power system. 
Premier Power solar systems convert 
sunlight into electricity and create 
enough energy to power a facility on a 
daily basis. 


02 Premier Power 


For a limited time, the state of 
California is offering incentives up to 
40% on the cost of a solar electric sys- 
tem for businesses. In addition to these 
savings, the federal government offers 
a 30% federal tax credit, a 7.5% state 
tax credit, and an accelerated depreci- 
ation of five years for the total cost of a 
system. Solar energy will never be 
more affordable! 


Premier Power can provide a winery 
or vineyard with a turnkey solar 
power system including a site survey, 
all building permits, system installa- 
tion, and filing of all paperwork to 
obtain rebates and interconnect to the 
electric power grid. Stop paying the 
electric company and invest in a solar 
electric system to reduce operating 
costs, improve your bottom line, and 
help the environment. It’s a_no- 
brainer! 

For more information, contact: 

Premier Power Renewable Energy 

4961 Windplay Dr. #100 

El Dorado Hills, CA 95762 

tel: 877/939-0400 

e-mail: info@premierpower.com 

website: www.premierpower.com 


LAURENCE FERAR AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 

Established in 1983, Laurence Ferar 
& Associates is committed to quality 
architectural and landscape design 
with a common sense approach to 
meeting client needs. To research win- 
ery design, Laurence Ferar has visited 
hundreds of facilities in the U.S., 
France, Spain, Italy, and New Zealand, 
talking with winemakers about spe- 
cific challenges and unique solutions. 

Like winemaking, winery design is 
part art, part science, and part econom- 
ics. Just as “terroir” defines wine charac- 
ter, the unique sense of place inherent to 
each site is central to Ferar’s approach. 

A LEED™ accredited professional, 
Ferar is committed to principles of 
sustainable development and energy- 
efficient design. 

The firm has broad experience in 
gravity-flow facilities including: Adel- 
sheim Vineyards (OR); Lemelson Vine- 
yards (OR), Pepper Bridge Winery 
(WA), and Woollaston Estates in 
Nelson, New Zealand. Other clients 
include: Leonetti Cellars (WA), Alloro 
Winery (OR), and Red Mountain Vine- 
yards (WA). Currently in design are 
projects for Littorai Wines in Sonoma 
(CA), Benjamin Bridge and Sandhill 
wineries in Canada, and Blake Family 
Vineyards (New Zealand). 


Professional services include site 


evaluation, master planning, integrated 
building and garden design, and gov- 
ernmental permitting assistance. The 
firm encourages your inquiries for 
small or large projects. Laurence Ferar 
and Associates not only has the exper- 
tise to carry out demanding assign- 
ments, they share your enthusiasm for 
winemaking success. 

For more information contact: 

Laurence Ferar and Associates, Inc. 

1016 SW Clay St., Portland, OR 97201 

tel: 503/241-5447; fax: 503/241-0826 

website: www.ferar.net 
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VINQUIRY 

Vinquiry provides analytical ser- 
vices, sensory services, enological con- 
sulting, and winemaking products to 
the wine industry. Vinquiry has three 
locations, in Sonoma County, Napa 
County, and the Central Coast, to 
make these components more avail- 
able and offer personalized and expert 
service for every customer. 


VINQUIRY 


Vinquiry continues to expand the 
range of services available to wine- 
makers: 
¢ Julia Iantosca has begun working 
with Vinquiry as an in-house consul- 
tant and is available for large consult- 
ing projects and quick conferences to 
resolve winemaking issues. 
¢ Ochratoxin-A analysis is now avail- 
able to comply with new European 
Union regulations. Beginning with the 
2005 harvest, wine being exported to 
the EU must not have levels of 
Ochratoxin-A above 2 g/kg (parts per 
billion). 

e Vinquiry offers the Adams Assay 
which is a quantitative measurement 
of the phenolics that affect color and 
astringency. 

e The Predictive Guide for Acid 
Adjustment in Juices is ready for har- 
vest 2006. Using this service, the cor- 
rect amount of acid added to the must 
can be chosen to determine a specific 
final wine pH. 

e PCR for Brettanomyces will also 
soon be available from Vinquiry for 
the specific detection and enumeration 
of Brettanomyces in wine. 

Along with the newer tests, Vin- 
quiry continues to offer basic wine 
analysis to assist winemakers in their 
goals. 

For more information, contact: 

Vinquiry 

7795 Bell Rd., Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707 / 838-6312; fax: 707 / 838-1765 

email: info@vinquiry.com 

website: www. vinquiry.com 
PLEASE SEE VINQUIRY AD, PAGE 23. 
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Castoro BortLinc COMPANY 

Since 1989, Castoro Bottling has 
served wineries throughout California 
with a fleet of high-tech mobile bot- 
tling lines. The demand for Castoro 
Bottling’s timely, professional, and 
knowledgeable service has triggered 
the bottling of over 48 million bottles 
of wine with natural cork, synthetic 
corks, or screwcaps. 

Castoro Bottling offers three techno- 
logically-advanced mobile bottling 
lines that arrive on your schedule to 
serve all your bottling needs. Castoro 
Bottling can bottle up to 2,500 cases 
per day, serving any size winery. 
Custom services include labeling and 
packaging consultation. Recognizing 
the need for wineries to offer alterna- 
tive closures, Castoro Bottling has out- 
fitted two bottling lines with screwcap 
capabilities. 


“CBC: 


4 
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“Our investment in the best equip- 
ment and the best people to run that 
equipment is what sets Castoro 
Bottling apart,” says Niels Udsen. “We 
anticipate the needs of a winery better 
than any other bottler simply because 
I have owned and operated a success- 
ful winery for over 20 years. Castoro 
Bottling is a partner who knows and 
understands your business.” 

Since 2005, Castoro Bottling Compa- 
ny has offered Velcorin dosing. Please 
call, or visit www.castorobottling.com 
for more information. 

For more information, contact: 

Castoro Bottling Company 

Niels Udsen 

PO Box 954, Templeton, CA 93465 

tel: 805/467-2002; fax: 805 / 467-2004 

e-mail: Niels@castorobottling.com 

website: www.castorobottling.com 
PLEASE SEE CASTORO BOTTLING AD, PAGE 21. 
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AMERICAN AGCREDIT 

American AgCredit has meant 
“money for agriculture” for nearly 90 
years and, in that time, has grown to be 
the nation’s fifth largest farm credit asso- 
ciation by focusing on the unique needs 
and cycles of growers and producers. 

Headquartered 
in the heart of 
California wine 
country, American 
Ag Credit has pro- 
vided wine indus- 
try financing for 
more than 30 
years, funding in 
excess of one billion dollars in vineyard 
and winery loans. An active participant 
in the wine community, American 
AgCredit is a member and/or sup- 
porter of Sonoma County Wineries 
Association, Napa Valley Vintners 
Association, California Association of 
Wine Grape Growers, Wine Institute, 
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Wine Market Council, American 
Vineyard Grape Exposition, and the 
Unified Wine & Grape Symposium. 

Through good vintages and bad, 
American AgCredit is there to finance: 
¢ Real estate loans, 
¢ Vineyard development, 
¢ Winery construction, 
¢ Facilities improvement, 
¢ Equipment, barrel, and tank leasing, 
¢ Operating lines of credit for crops 
and wine inventory. 

In an industry defined by variables, 
American Ag Credit is a constant you 
can depend on for customized financ- 
ing, flexible terms, and competitive 
rates for your winery or vineyard 
needs. 

For more information, contact: 

American AgCredit 

200 Concourse Blvd., Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/545-1200; fax 707 / 545-9400 

e-mail: tlindley@agloan.com 

website: www.agloan.com 
PLEASE SEE AMERICAN AGCREDIT AD, PAGE 37. 


Large enough to serve... 
...Small enough to care 


Monterey 
Tel: 831.649.8000 


Fax: 831.649.8038 


Napa 
Tel: 707.251.1468 


Fax: 707.251.1432 


Santa Cruz 
Tel: 831.464.4320 
Fax: 831.464.4323 


San Jose 
Tel: 408.261.9009 
Fax: 408.261 449° 


~ . Catwalk Design 


From “Concept to Cases” 


Experience in all phases of 
winery process engineering 


« Barrel Storage & Caves 
« Crush Areas & Process 
Equipment Systems 

+ Fermentation & Tank Farms 
« Facility Master Plans 
« Waste Water Treatment 
« Case Goods & Bottling 
« Site Utilities 
« Cogeneration & Solar 

_ + Process Utilities 

_ + Control Systems 

_¢ Refrigeration — 
« Fire Protection 
« HVAC & Plumbing 
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ETS LABORATORIES 

ETS Laboratories is one of the most 
advanced analytical wine laboratories 
in the world. Located in St. Helena— 
Napa Valley, ETS offers wineries and 
suppliers access to the most modern 
and technically-demanding analytical 
methods available in the wine indus- 
try. ETS is the only independent wine 
laboratory accredited by the American 
Association for Laboratory Accredita- 
tion to ISO 17025 quality standards. 


ETS provides a range of analytical 
services for grape and wine develop- 
ment through harvest, winemaking, 
aging, and bottling quality control. In 
2005, ETS introduced an analytical 
program for wine spoilage organisms 
based on real-time gene detection and 
PCR replication. ETS is the sole U.S. 
licensee of this molecular technology 
with applications for the wine industry. 

ETS continues to meet and exceed 
the wine industry’s analytical needs 
by providing the highest standards of 
analytical data, quality assurance, cus- 
tomer service, and client confidential- 
ity. ETS offers courier “pick-up” ser- 
vices in Napa and Sonoma counties, 
and a convenient night drop box for 
after hours samples. Most test results 
are available within 24 hours. 

For more information, contact: 

ETS Laboratories 

California 

899 Adams St., Ste. A, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707 / 963-4806; fax: 707/963-1054 

Oregon 

1819 NE Baker St, McMinnville OR 97128 

tel: 503/472-5149; fax: 503/217-0668 

Washington 

3020 Isaacs Ave, Walla Walla WA 99362 

tel: 509/524-5182; fax: 509/526-8053 

e-mail: info@etslabs.com 

website: www.etslabs.com 
PLEASE SEE ETS LABORATORIES AD, PAGE 61. 
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KENNEDY/JENKS CONSULTANTS 
Kennedy /Jenks Consultants has 
provided consulting engineering ser- 
vices to the wine industry for more 
than 40 years. They specialize in: 
e Planning, design, and construction 
management for facility improve- 
ments and expansions, 
¢ Wastewater treatment and disposal 
systems, 
¢ Water quality and supply, 
e Water reuse and recycling, 
e Waste minimization and source 
reduction, and 
¢ Stormwater management. 
Kennedy /Jenks’ approach incorpo- 
rates a thorough understanding of cur- 
rent regulatory constraints and trends 
that can have a significant impact on 
winery activities. Leveraging experi- 
ence gained in designing systems for 
large and small winery facilities in 
California and the northwest, 
Kennedy /Jenks can identify the most 
favorable, cost-effective alternatives to 
meet the needs of your facility. 


Kennedy/Jenks Consuitants 
Engineers & Scientists 


Kennedy/Jenks has conducted 
research for the Wine Institute to char- 
acterize typical process water waste 
streams within wineries and identify 
options for waste minimization and 
source reduction; these steps can 
reduce the volume and strength of 
process water generated and the asso- 
ciated treatment costs. Previous research 
for the Wine Institute focused on 
defining best management practices 
for land application of process waste- 
water. 

The Kennedy/Jenks’ goal is to pro- 
vide lasting solutions that integrate 
effectively with winery operations, 
address regulatory concerns, and min- 
imize startup and operational costs. 

For more information, contact: 

Kennedy/Jenks Consultants 

Bob Chrobak, Vice President 

tel: 415/243-2524; fax 415/896-0999 
PLEASE SEE KENNEDY/JENKS AD, PAGE 55. 


SUNTECHNICS ENERGY SYSTEMS, INC. 

SunTechnics is a premiere provider 
of renewable energy solutions in Cali- 
fornia. Based in Sacramento, they 
leverage their vast experience in the 
solar market since 1996, which has 
helped capture an industry-leading 
share of the global solar energy market. 

Through their turnkey approach, 
they deliver an expertly designed 
package of premium products and ser- 
vices, meticulously implemented to 
generate maximum performance and 
value for each customer. Their experi- 
ence in worldwide market leadership 
makes them a sophisticated provider 
for your business or home. 


Technics 


be a part of it. 


SunTechnics offers customized solu- 
tions for solar electric and solar ther- 
mal systems for residential, small to 
large commercial, and wine industry 
projects. Current state and federal 
incentives offset your solar incentive 
up to 80%, making solar not only a 
great economic choice, but also an 
impressive commitment to our envi- 
ronment. 

SunTechnics is dedicated to creating 
enthusiastic customers through innov- 
ative solutions, the highest service lev- 
els, and proven quality. Their cus- 
tomers’ enthusiasm propels the global 
implementation of renewable ener- 
gies. 

Call SunTechnics for a free energy- 
analysis of your business or home. 

For more information contact: 

SunTechnics Energy Systems, Inc. 

660 J St #270, Sacramento, CA 95814 

tel: 916 / 442-0396; toll free: 1-888 / 786-8321 

e-mail: solarinfo@SunTechnics.com 

website: www.SunTechnics.com 
PLEASE SEE SUNTECHNICS AD, PAGE 31. 
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GOVERNMENT LIAISON SERVICES, INC. 

Government Liaison Services (GLS) 
was founded in Washington, DiGain 
1957 to provide businesses with access 
to Federal Government offices and the 
vast amount of information available 
there from. 

Today, GLS has a large staff of 
experts trained in various areas includ- 
ing intellectual-property research and 
food and beverage labeling and com- 
pliance. All associates are college grad- 
uates whose average experience 
exceeds 18 years. 

GLS has obtained TTB (formerly 
BATF) label approvals along with pur- 
suing rulings on formula submissions, 
lab analysis results, advertising, and 
many other TTB matters for thousands 
of clients, including wineries, law 
firms, sole practitioners, Fortune 500 
companies, and smaller-sized busi- 
nesses throughout the U.S. and the 
world. 

GLS also specializes in performing 
trademark, patent, and copyright 
search services and is the only major 
trademark search firm that routinely 
searches both a computerized data- 
base of Federal trademark records and 
records from the U.S. Patent and 
Trademark Office’s library, including 
all “24-hour box” records. 

The GLS standard turnaround time 
for trademark searches is 48 hours. 
The firm’s location in Arlington, VA 
allows first-hand consultation and 
guidance from U.S. Patent and 
Trademark Office officials. 

For more information, contact: 

Government Liaison Services, Inc. 

200 N Glebe Rd., Ste. 321 

Arlington, VA 22203 

tel: 800/642-6564, or 

703/524-8200 outside U.S. 

fax: 703/525-8451 

website: www.trademarkinfo.com 


PLEASE SEE GOVERNMENT LIAISON SERVICES AD, 
PAGE 51. 
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Craic Root & ASSOCIATES — 


TASTING ROOM CONSULTING 

Craig Root & Associates offers cost- 
effective opportunities to increase 
profits and enhance the visitor experi- 
ence in your visitor center. Also, an 
entertaining and informative visit to a 
visitor center stays in the consumer’s 
mind long after expensive advertising 
has faded. 

The company’s partial client list 
includes: Acacia Winery, Clos Pegase 
Winery, DeLoach Vineyards, Domaine 
Carneros, Heitz Wine Cellars, Indian 
Springs Winery, Fess Parker Winery, 
Franciscan Vineyards, Freemark Abbey 
Winery, Kendall-Jackson Vineyards, 
Kenwood Vineyards, Roederer Estate, 
V. Sattui Winery, St. Clement Vine- 
yards, Stag’s Leap Wine Cellars, Zaca 
Mesa Winery, Niebaum-Coppola 
Winery, and Robert Mondavi Winery. 

Craig Root’s consulting services 
cover several areas of visitor center 


performance: 
1. Complete visitor center start-up 
(design review, business plan, 


income/expense projections, tour cre- 
ation, trade relations, and complete 
retail room organization). 
2. Appraisal of current operations 
(through direct consulting and/or a 
“mystery audit” program) to cover all 
phases listed in #1. Helping staff 
develop strategies for more effective 
tour guide skills, such as voice and 
delivery — through videotape assess- 
ment. 
3. Direct mail programs (from start-up 
to fine-tuning an existing program). 
4. Trade relations: How to achieve bet- 
ter results with VIP buyers. 
5. Seminars designed to improve 
management and staff performance 
(Management seminar presented at 
U.C. Davis and Cornell University, 
Sales and Customer Service for staff, 
and more). Root teaches a class at U.C. 
Davis on Tasting Room Design and 
Management. 

For more information, contact: 

Craig Root & Associates 

Visitor Management Resources 

10 Upland Rd., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707 / 963-7589; fax: 707 / 963-6009 
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WINEWEB ENTERPRISES, INC. 

The WineWeb® is an online market- 
place integrating wineries, wine retail- 
ers, and wine consumers. For wineries, 
WineWeb combines winery website, 
hosting, e-commerce sales processing, 
content management, and e-market- 
place promotion for a wine-industry 
specific solution that enables winery 
control over a robust web presence. 
The e-commerce service can be inte- 
grated into an existing website or 
WineWeb’s website-hosted solution, 
and includes both winery-to-con- 
sumer and winery-to-trade online 
orders. 

WineWeb provides integration with 
fulfillment centers, shipping carriers, 
credit card gateways, compliance ser- 
vices, and back-end applications. Web 
services are also provided to allow 
other software applications to keep 
customer and inventory data synchro- 


nized. 
, ff 
WéineWel. 


WineWeb provides a suite of cost- 
effective services for wineries to create 
and maintain an e-commerce pres- 
ence. Anytime-access to content man- 
agement and processing parameters 
allows website maintenance by non- 
technical winery staff. Order fulfill- 
ment tools, custom data exports, and 
application integration reduce staff 
labor requirements. 

Separation of website presentation 
from content and business logic cre- 
ates a custom website look and feel. 
Advanced features including multiple 
users, role-based security, shipping 
compliance parameters, sales dash- 
board and reporting module, with 
additional components for wine club 
member management, email cam- 
paigns, and affiliate sales. 

For more information, contact: 

WineWeb Enterprises, Inc. 

1 Stone Ridge Rd., Santa Fe, NM 87505 

tel: 505/577-9597 

website: www.wineweb.com 
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WINERYX & LIFESTYLE PROPERTIES 

WineryX Real Estate is the only real 
estate brokerage in the U.S. that spe- 
cializes in selling wineries exclusively. 
Brokers Kate Somple and Jenny 
Heinzen have teamed their talent, 
education, and resources to form a 
dynamic real estate duo. 


Real Estate 


In 1999, Somple sold her first winery 
in St. Helena, using an out-of-the-box 
marketing approach. She offered it as a 
lifestyle (in the dotcom craze) and 
secured a buyer who paid a million 
dollars more than local real estate 
experts expected. She cut her ties with 
a national real estate brokerage shortly 
thereafter and ventured out on her 
own, founding WineryX Real Estate. 

Heinzen joined WineryX and _ has 
helped choreograph numerous winery 
and vineyard transactions throughout 
California. She has extensive wine 
industry experience, a Wine Business 
Masters degree from Cal Poly San Luis 
Obispo, and recently achieved the 
prestigious distinction of being 
selected by REALTOR® Magazine’s 
National “30 Under 30.” 

Their website is a comprehensive 
source of wineries for sale, offering 
details on their exclusive listings and 
teaser information, through winery 
bulletins on nearly 100 wineries 
around the world. Averaging 1,000 
visitors per week, wineryxreal 
estate.com has an extensive list of buy- 
ers, boasting over 250 registered and 
pre-qualified buyers who want to 
invest in the winery real estate market. 

For more information, contact: 

WineryX & LifeStyle Properties 

Jenny Heinzen, Real Estate Broker, MS 

tel: 707 / 968-9100 

website: www.wineryxrealestate.com 
PLEASE SEE WINERYX AD, PAGE 29. 
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ELypsis, INC. 
Elypsis, Inc. — One Source. Total 
Solution. 


Elypsis, Inc., a Microsoft Gold 
Certified Partner, has been providing 
software products and consulting ser- 
vices to Napa Valley businesses since 
1987. Using a combination of Micro- 
soft Dynamics and Retail Management 
products, as well as winery-specific 
modules, Elypsis has focused on pro- 
viding financial and operations soft- 
ware to the wine industry. 


Micresoft 
GOLD CERTIFIED 


Partner 

e-Winery™, a business software solu- 
tion developed by Elypsis, runs on the 
Microsoft Dynamics NAV platform. e- 
Winery can help organize virtually all 
aspects of a winery operation including 
GL, AP, AR, payroll, order management, 
remote order entry, allocations, deple- 
tions, trade account management, and 
contact management. 


WineClub Manager™ 


FOR RMS 


WineClub Manager” is a com- 
pletely integrated module for the 
Microsoft Retail Management System 
(RMS). It adds the ability to track, 
maintain, process and effortlessly ship 
an unlimited number of wine club 
orders. Other features include: seam- 
less credit card processing; expiration 
date and Mod 10 credit card valida- 
tion; an imbedded shipping matrix; 
sales tax calculation based on ship-to- 
location; an efficient office mail merge, 
and a program to manage gift mem- 
berships. 

For more information contact: 

Elypsis, Inc. 

1957 Sierra Ave., Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/257-8912 

website: www.elypsis.com 
PLEASE SEE ELYPSIS AD, PAGE 30. 
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SUMMIT ENGINEERING, INC. 

With over hundreds of successfully 
completed winery projects across 
North America, Summit Engineering 
has the knowledge and expertise to 
design a facility that will fit your cur- 
rent and future needs. The firm’s 
extensive background and breadth of 
design services allows it to efficiently 
complete your project while creating 
savings in time and cost without sacri- 
ficing the quality you deserve. Summit 
has the in-house capabilities and 
industry relationships to respond to 
practically all project design needs 
from conception to completion. The 
Summit staff is comfortable working 
as a project leader or member of the 
client’s chosen design team. 


N 
SUMMIT 


Summit Engineering offers the fol- 
lowing services: 
¢ Master Planning, 
¢ Permitting Assistance, 
¢ Sitework Design, 
¢ Structural Design, 

e Sanitary and Process Wastewater 
Design, 

e Electrical engineering services from 
Summit's suitel6 Electrical Engineer- 
ing division. 

The quality of Summit’s design 
directly influences the much greater 
project-construction cost. In-depth 
expertise, broad experience, and an 
overall-project orientation combine to 
provide the highest value for your 
design dollar. 

Summit Engineering announces the 
appointment of a new principal: Ann 
Shah, Water / Wastewater Division 
Manager. 

For more information, contact: 

Summit Engineering, Inc. 

Jane Rogan, Marketing Director 

463 Aviation Blvd. #200 

Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/527-0775; fax: 707/527-0212 
PLEASE SEE SUMMIT ENGINEERING AD, PAGE 6. 
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Chemical Analysis of Grapes & Wine: 

Techniques & Concepts (2004) 

P. Iland, N. Bruer, G. Edwards, 

S. Weeks & E. Wilkes 

Comprehensive theory and practice of major 

chemical analyses of grape and wine. 
115pp—$110.00 


Cooperage for Winemakers 

Geoffrey Schahinger, Bryce Rankine 
Manual on construction, maintenance, and use 
of oak barrels. User-friendly, informative text and 
photos 112pp—3$25.00 


Diseases and Pests 

edited by Nicholas, Margarey, Watchel 
Dept. of Primary Industries & Resources, 
South Australia 106pp—340.00 


Diseases, Pests, & Grape Disorders 
Field Guide 
Magarey, MacGregor, Wachtel, & Kelly 
Sturdy, laminated, pocket-sized guide contain- 
ing more than 350 color photos with short, 
easily-read descriptions of most diseases, 
pests, and disorders found in vineyards. 
107pp—3$27.50 


Flowering and Fruitset in Grapevines 
Peter May 

How weather affects fruitset. Published by 
Phylloxera and Grape Industry Board of South 
Australia. 120pp—3$28.50 


Growing Quality Grapes to 
Winery Specifications by M. Kristic, 
G. Moulds, B. Panagiotopoulos, 

& S. West 

Quality measurement 
options for grapegrowers. 


and management 
103pp—$32.50 


Iluustrated Guide to Microbes and 

Sediments in Wine, Beer and Juice/ 

Dr. Charles G. Edwards 

125 color photographs showing over 30 

different species of yeast, bacteria and mold 

commonly found in wines, as well as 

frequently encountered sediments. 
126pp—$125.00 


Micro Vinification 

M.R. Dharmadhikari & K.L. Wilker 

A practical guide for home winemakers, com- 
mercial small-scale producers, and large wineries 


making small, experimental lots of table wine. 
445pp—325.00 


Monitoring the Winemaking Process 

from Grapes to Wine: Techniques and 

ponecebes by P. Iland, N. Bruer, A. Ewart, 

A. Markides & J. Sitters 

Concepts, tests and techniques used by wine- 

makers throughout the winemaking process for 

wine style and quality control. 
120pp—$110.00 


Oregon Viticulture Ed Hellman (editor) 
Comprehensive, easy-to-use guide for com- 
mercial Oregon vineyards, combining exper- 
tise of university researchers with grape grow- 
ers and winemakers. 272pp—344.95 


ODYSSEY 


100 interviews with 
Zinfandel growers 
and producers throughout 
California and Mexico. 
450 pages including photos 


_ Edited and published by PWV 


Quality First in Vineyard & Orchard 
Production 
Greg Young 84pp—339.00 
Refrigeration for Winemakers 
R. White, B. Adamson, B. Rankine 
Original book (reprinted with corrections) that 
explains how to make most of refrigeration in 
the winery with a troubleshooting guide. 
96pp—318.00 
NEW 


Soils for Fine Wines Robert E. White 
Soil properties and behavior and their influence 
on wines. 312pp—389.50 


Soil, Irrigation & Nutrition _P. Nicholas 
Describe vineyard soil types, how to manage soil 
treatments, cover crops, and herbicides, opti- 
mize water quality, irrigation systems. Nutrient 
deficiencies and toxicities, how to manage nutri- 
tional requirements. 201pp—355.00 


Spinning the Bottle H. Posert/P. Franson 
50 case studies in wine public relations 
promoting wine, wine companies, and wine- 
related issues. 220pp—339.95 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart & M. Robinson 

Canopy management and economics, improve- 

ment of canopy microclimates, importance of 

winegrape canopies, construction of trellis systems. 
88pp—339.00 


Taming the SCREW: 

A manual for winemaking with screwcaps 
Tyson Stelzer 

Detailed technical discussion of screwcaps and the 
bottle, reasons for choosing screwcaps, winemak- 
ing procedures, chemistry, bottling, capping, han- 
dling, storage, and ageing. 305pp—$90.00 


Vineyard Simple Tom Powers 
Provides a clear outline with diagrams and 
color photos on how to build and maintain 
your own vineyard. 118pp—3$19.95 


Viticulture, Vol. |, Resources in Australia 


2ND EDITION 

B.G. Coombe & P.R. Dry 

With worldwide application. Soils, climates, 

grapevine classifications, grape varieties, phe- 

nology, rootstocks, planting material, vineyard 

site selection, and grape berry pS Boat 
211pp—360.00 

Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 


Site, variety, and cultural practices. Climatic | 


analysis of Australian and world viticultural 

areas, new viticultural sites and possible 

changes i in the climatic conditions. 
310pp—345.00 


Wine: A Global Business 
edited by Liz Thach and Tim Matz 

Business aspects, marketing, planning, public 
relations, accounting and supply chain man- 
agement issues for modern, global wine busi- 
ness operations. 


Wine Analysis and Production 
B. Zoecklein, K. Fugelsang, B. Gump & 
F. Nury 


222pp—$39.95 | 


A practical understanding of quick screening a 


assays, wet chemical and instrument analysis 
plus results and interpretation of winemaking. 
512pp—3115.00 


Winegrape Berry Sensory Assessment 
in Australia 

E. Winter, J. Whiting, J. Rousseau 

How to examine berries before harvest with 
20 standardized and industry-tested criteria, 
by judging stems, skins, pul Ae seeds. 

y Juaging pulp 64pp_$28.00 


Wine Grape Varieties in California 

edited by P. Christensen, N. Dokoozlian, 

M.A. Walker, & J. Wol pert 

Guide to growers and vintners making decisions 

about variety plantings and ronan practices. 
190pp—$30.00 


Wine Growers Guide Philip Wagner 
Easy to understand essentials to establish a 
vineyard, pruning, training, vineyard manage- 
ment, propagating vines, and vine ailments. 
229pp—319.95 


Wine Microbiology 


Provides background information, step-by- 


Ken Fugelsang | 


step laboratory procedures, and interpreta- © 


tion of results. 245pp—395.00 


Winery Planning & Design 


Bruce Zoecklein CD—$95.00 


Winery Utilities Planning, Design, and 
Operation David Storm 
Describes major components of winery utility 
systems for planning, design, and operation. 

550pp—$115.00 


Winery Wastewater Handbook: 
Production, Impacts, and Management 
J. Chapman, P. Baker, & S. Wills 
Examines the chemical nature of wastewater, its 
impacts, how it can be handled efficiently, and 
disposed of responsibly. 128 pp—$21.00 
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HALL & BARTLEY 

Hall & Bartley is a full-service archi- 
tectural firm specializing in the design 
and planning of wineries. Pictured is 
Clos La Chance Winery (San Martin, 
CA). Hall & Bartley’s unique talents 
go beyond traditional architecture in 
their ability to understand and ana- 
lyze the functional requirements of a 


modern winemaking facility. 

With 22 years experience, Hall & 
Bartley are responsible for the design 
and planning of many California pre- 
mier wineries including; Flowers 
Winery, Marimar Torres Estate, Geyser 


Peak Winery, Chateau St. Jean, 
Kendall-Jackson’s La Crema facility, 
Atlas Peak Vineyards, Meridian Vine- 
yards, and St. Francis Winery. 

Through careful consideration and 
attention to client’s desires, Hall & 
Bartley remains a leading winery 
architect in the U.S. 

Current projects include Sbragia 
Winery, Lions Peak Vineyards, DuMol 
Winery, Merlo Winery, and Pisoni 


Vineyards. 
Hall & Bartley’s services include fea- 
sibility studies, master planning, 


process-sizing and flow analysis, 
architectural design, construction doc- 
ument preparation, government per- 
mitting assistance, and construction 
administration for both new and exist- 
ing winery projects. 

For more information, contact: 

Hall & Bartley 

4701 Old Redwood Hwy,, Ste. LB 

Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/544-1642; fax: 707/544-1646 

e-mail: scott@hallandbartley.com 

website: www.hallandbartley.com 
PLEASE SEE HALL & BARTLEY AD, PAGE 54. 
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ScION ADvisors 

Scion Advisors, a professional advi- 
sory firm, is dedicated to helping wine 
family leaders unlock the value in 
their businesses, transforming them 
into sustainable organizations with 
obvious brand equity. 

Scion works from an integrated per- 
spective of the family business enter- 
prise with advisors who seek to 
understand the unique challenges that 
affect your family, culture, business 
and position in the wine industry; 
assist you in refining your plan, devel- 
oping the structure and practices, link- 
ing strategy to execution. 


Scion’s three partners, seasoned 
executives who combine a unique 
understanding of the wine industry 
with broad business expertise and 
innovative business practices, are pas- 
sionate about helping wine business 
leaders find creative solutions to their 
toughest issues. These can include: 
recovering from declining perfor- 
mance; navigating major business 
transitions with more confidence; 
preparing for succession; and leading 
for successful execution. 

Scion works with clients to produce 
business assessments; develop reality- 
based strategic and financial plans; 
successful execution practices. The net 
results for Scion clients are distinctive 
answers that deliver faster growth in brand 
value and more enduring profitability. 

Deborah Steinthal, Mark Cosens, 
and Vicky Farrow have worked with 
dozens of wine family business own- 
ers and chief executives to navigate 
important transitions in their busi- 
nesses. 

For more information, contact: 

Scion Advisors 

3535 Hagen Rd., Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707 / 258-9130; fax: 707 / 258-9132 

e-mail: Deborah@scionadvisors.com 

website: www.scionadvisors.com 
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SUSTAINABLE ENERGY PARTNERS 

Do you have the time and expertise 
to determine which clean energy tech- 
nology is correct for your business? 


SUSTAINABLE 
ENERGY PARTNERS 


Sustainable Energy Partners (SEP) 
will design the proper, clean energy 
solution tailored specifically to match 
your company’s objectives. SEP facili- 
tates the implementation of solar elec- 
tric (photovoltaic), solar thermal, com- 
bined heat and power systems (CHP), 
and wind power. They are product, 
technology and vendor neutral. Their 
mission is to ensure that clients imple- 
ment the correct clean energy system 
at the best price. 

SEP’s Request For Proposals (RFP) 
process ensures your project is built to 
the highest quality standard. By lever- 
aging competition they ensure that 
clients also receive the best value. 
RFP’s are distributed to multiple qual- 
ified vendors. SEP assists in vendor 
selection, equipment purchase, agree- 
ment review, and financing options to 
ensure that client’s interests are repre- 
sented. They work for you from con- 
cept through completion of the project. 

For more information contact: 

Sustainable Energy Partners LLC 

221 14th St., San Francisco, CA 94103 

tel: 415/793-5869 

website: www.SEPartners.com 
PLEASE SEE SUSTAINABLE ENERGY AD, PAGE 32. 
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HANSEL LEASING, INC. 

For over 45 years, Hansel Leasing 
has been a premier source for leasing. 
Hansel Leasing continues as a full-ser- 
vice leasing company; providing 
leases for new and used vehicles and 
equipment. Every lease is customized 
to suit the specific needs of each client. 

Hansel Leasing knows the wine 
business. Stephen E. Hansel, president 
of Hansel Leasing, is owner/wine- 
maker of Walter Hansel Winery in 
Santa Rosa, CA. His hands-on experi- 
ence and knowledge have been instru- 
mental in making the company what it 
is today — a leading leasing resource 
for the wine industry. 


“ANSEL 


[EASING 


We Lease Everything! 


As a direct lender, Hansel Leasing’s 
professionals are able to make credit 
decisions, create documents, and pay 
vendors in a timely manner. The staff’s 
goal is to make every transaction sim- 
ple and convenient for clients and 
their suppliers. 

Hansel Leasing can provide lease- 
financing for your winery. The portfo- 
lio includes leases for: crushers, 
presses, bottling lines, stainless steel 
tanks, oak wine barrels, refrigeration 
systems, barrel racks, vineyard wind 
machines, sorting tables, forklifts, trac- 
tors, seeders, and sprayers. 

Need to lease something not on the 
list? Contact Hansel Leasing and see 
what the company can do. 

“When you lease with Hansel 
Leasing, you are working with the 
very best.” 

For more information, contact: 

Hansel Leasing, Inc. 

Jim Taylor, Lease Manager 

PO Box 3437, Santa Rosa, CA 95402 

tel: 707 / 544-2822; fax: 707/578-8306 
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Professional Services 


ScorT LABORATORIES, INC. 

Scott Laboratories offers a variety of 
technical and processing services to 
wineries. 

Scott’s laboratory is the senior inde- 
pendent wine laboratory in North 
America and since its’ founding in 
1933, has provided analytical services 
to the wine and spirits industries. 

From the beginning, Scott’s service 
has been consultative in orientation. 
Problem solving receives equal billing 
with speed and accuracy. In-house 
options include gas chromatography, 
HPLC, and atomic absorption. 

In addition to consultative work, 
other specialties include fermentation 
trouble-shooting, filterability testing, 
and TTB-certified analysis for export. 
The laboratory is also certified by the 
State of California for water analysis 
(including well and waste water). 

In addition to outside services, 
Scott’s laboratory provides technical 
support for customers who _ use 
enzymes, tannins, gelatins, and adju- 
vants offered in Scott’s portfolio of 
winemaking supplies. These products 
have been shown to be useful wine- 
making tools that can target specific 
winemaking problems, such as clarifi- 
cation, color stability, structure, and 
harsh tannins. 

For more information, contact: 

Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

2220 Pine View Way, Petaluma, CA 94954 

PO Box 4559, Petaluma, CA 94955 

tel: 707/765-6666; fax: 707/765-6674 

e-mail: info@scottlab.com 

website: www.scottlab.com 

Scott Laboratories, Ltd. 

950 Brock Rd. South, Unit 1 

Pickering, Ontario LIW 2A1, Canada 

tel: 905/839-9463; fax: 905/839-0738 

website: www.scottlabsltd.com 


TURRENTINE BROKERAGE 

For more than 30 years, Turrentine 
Brokerage has developed an unparal- 
leled record of predicting wine busi- 
ness trends and helping clients to 
profit from them. If you deal with 
wine and grape supplies, if you need 
to buy or sell grapes or wines in bulk, 
you need Turrentine Brokerage. 

Call Turrentine Brokerage for 
win/win negotiations, personal ser- 
vice, anda comprehensive selection of 
premium wines and grapes. A UC 
Davis-educated winemaker and a 
Fresno State-educated viticulturist are 
on staff. 


GRAPES & WINE 


Ask about the Turrentine Collateral 
Value Report, inventory appraisal ser- 
vice, and the often-quoted Market 
Update newsletter for in-depth analy- 
sis of the grape and wine markets. 

For more information on premium grapes and 
wines in bulk, processing contracts, pre-season 
wine and juice contracts, and sales of bottled 
inventory, contact: 

Turrentine Wine Brokerage 

Steve Fredricks, Vice President, Partner 

Michael Robichaud, Broker, Partner 

Brian Clements, Partner 

Erica Moyer, Broker 

Matt Turrentine, Broker 

Bill Turrentine, President, Partner 

7599 Redwood Blvd. #103 

Novato, CA 94945 

tel: 415/209-9463; fax: 415/209-0079 

e-mail: Info@turrentinebrokerage.com 

website: www.turrentinebrokerage.com 
PLEASE SEE TURRENTINE BROKERAGE AD, PAGE 25. 
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Professional Services 


Hoyt SHEPSTON, INC. 

Hoyt Shepston provides the bever- 
age industry with decades of interna- 
tional transportation experience for 
both the import and export of bever- 
ages and related beverage industry 
articles. Established in 1850, Hoyt 
Shepston is one of the nation’s, and 
California’s, oldest custom house bro- 
kers and freight forwarder / OTIs offer- 
ing a full range of international trans- 
portation-related services. 

Whether shipping one case or a full 
container by air or sea, Hoyt Shep- 
ston’s staff of professionals and world- 
wide network of agents moves cargo 
with little or no effort by the client, in 
increments or the total transportation 
concept, integrating all aspects of inter- 
national trade between warehouses. 


HOYT SHEPSTON 
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Hoyt Shepston has resources and 
expertise to bring products to and 
from its various international supply 
points in a seamless transaction. Hoyt 
Shepston specialists offer all phases of 
documentation services, insurance, 
label approvals, TTB, drawback proce- 
dures, duty and quota requirements, 
letters of credit and more, all backed 
by 150-plus years of experience. 

Hoyt Shepston’s headquarters and 
warehouse are located in South San 
Francisco with a branch office / marine 
division located on the Embarcadero 
in San Francisco, and a worldwide 
web of national and international 
agents. Member C-TPAT. 

For more information, contact: 

Hoyt Shepston, Inc. 

Fred Hosking 

161 Starlite St. 

South San Francisco, CA 94080 

tel: 800/675-HOYT (4698), ext. 311 

fax: 650/634-8063 

e-mail: fred@hoyt-shepston.com 
PLEASE SEE HOYT SHEPSTON AD, PAGE 22. 


LESCURE ENGINEERS, INC. 

Lescure Engineers, Inc., founded in 
1979, provides integrated professional 
services including project planning, 
land surveying, and civil engineering, 
offering a unique, comprehensive, and 
practical approach to winery and vine- 
yard development. 

Experienced engineers and survey- 
ors provide responsive project man- 
agement services in coordination with 
the client’s architects and contractors. 
Multi-disciplinary technicians provide 
project continuity from topographic 
mapping, design and plan prepara- 
tion, to construction staking. Project 
managers provide construction-phase 
services including bidding assistance 
and construction observations. 

Services provided for winery and 
vineyard development projects include: 
¢ Use permit applications 
¢ Subdivision and lot line adjustment 
¢ Topographic surveying 
¢ Boundary surveying 
¢ Site improvement plans 
¢ Grading, drainage, and erosion control 
¢ Retaining wall design 
e Private driveway and bridge plans 
¢ Water rights applications 
¢ Reservoir and dam design 
e Water supply and delivery systems 
¢ Wastewater management systems 


BOGE 


ENGINEERS, INC 


Lescure Engineers, Inc. has developed 
a reputation for innovative wastewater 
collection, treatment, and dispersal engi- 
neering. Project managers stay abreast of 
current technology by attending semi- 
nars and conferences and participating in 
industry associations. Lescure Engineers’ 
design approach avoids a “one-size-fits- 
all” outcome. Instead, alternatives are 
analyzed to arrive at a wastewater man- 
agement system best suited for site con- 
ditions and winery operations. 

For more information, contact: 

Lescure Engineers, Inc. 

4635 Old Redwood Hwy. 

Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/575-3427; fax: 707/542-2353 

e-mail: le@lescure-engineers.com 

website: www.lescure.biz 
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WATERLEAF ARCHITECTURE & INTERIORS 

Creating Structures to Live With — 
Waterleaf provides talented, hands-on 
architects and designers dedicated to 
creating smart, sustainable buildings 
and interiors that reflect their sur- 
roundings. Waterleaf Architecture’s 
50-year history has included design of 
public and private projects throughout 
the western U.S. With experience in 
the development of wineries, involve- 
ment has included all aspects of plan- 
ning, design, and construction. 

The firm’s mission is to create archi- 
tecture that exceeds the goals of the 
owner, while adding benefit to the 
community. Experience includes 
remodels and expansions of existing 
facilities, and new wineries — guiding 
owners from the master planning 
process through construction adminis- 
tration, and facility commissioning. By 
listening to the client, Waterleaf devel- 
ops a design that fits the winemaker’s 
vision, with the production flow knit- 
ted into the surrounding landscape. 


Waterleaf Architecture’s years of 
experience have focused on sustain- 
able design concepts and community 
responsibility. Deeply rooted in the 
values of the Northwest, Waterleaf 
strives to create buildings with mini- 
mal impact on the environment and 
landscape. LEED™-Accredited staff can 
easily apply these philosophies 
through gravity production systems, 
natural ventilation and lighting; or on 
a larger scale through LEED™ Certifi- 
cation. 

For more information, contact: 

Waterleaf Architecture & Interiors 

Stephen Lapp, Partner 

tel: 503/228-7571; fax: 503/273-8891 

website: www.waterleafarch.com 
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Wine growing 
to improve quality 
of Cabernet Sauvignon 


Three recent scientific studies considered the effect of various 
vineyard management strategies on wine quality of Cabernet 
Sauvignon. One strategy is from the Napa Valley in 
California, the other two are from Hawkes Bay in New 
Zealand. 

A common problem with Cabernet Sauvignon grown in 
cool climates, especially when there is high vigor, is fre- 
quent development of “veggie” characters. These charac- 
ters are readily detected on the nose and the palate of the 
wine, and may even be tasted in grape berries by some 
tasters. 


Study I — Napa Valley 

Dawn Chapman and others from the University of 
California, Davis, implemented a very simple but elegant 
field experiment. Plots of Cabernet Sauvignon on 110R root- 
stock were pruned to 12, 18, 24, 36, or 48 buds per vine over 
two years (2000 and 2001). In addition, they conducted a sep- 
arate experiment where vines, pruned to 24 or 48 buds per 
vine, were cluster-thinned at veraison to leave between 12 
and 96 clusters per vine. 

In both experiments, the fruit was harvested at a constant 
Brix level, and fruit was processed into experimental wine. 

These experimental wines were subjected to detailed sen- 
sory and chemical analysis. Wine judges were given exten- 
sive training before they made a descriptive analysis of the 
wines’ aroma and taste attributes. These varied slightly from 
year to year. 

To the surprise of the researchers, there was a significant 
difference between the effects of pruning and cluster thin- 
ning on yield. In general, wines made from vines with 
lower yield produced wines with higher intensity of astrin- 
gency and veggie aromas and flavors. When yield was 
established by pruning, several aroma attributes were 
affected, and the intensity of veggie aromas and flavors 
was inversely related to yield. That is, higher yields pro- 
duced less veggie character! 

In contrast, the cluster thinning treatment had little effect 
on wine aroma and created no significant regressions with 
particular aroma attributes. Somewhat surprising was the 
consistent observation that the intensity of fruity aromas and 
flavors was positively correlated with yield. That is, higher 
yield, fruitier wines! 

These and other researchers went on to study the levels of 
methoxypyrazines in the wines produced in Chapman’s study. 
These researchers developed a sophisticated analysis of the 
wines to search for 2-methoxy-3-isobutylpyrazine (MIBP). 
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They found a correlation between vineyard practice and wine 
composition and wine sensory attributes. 

When pruning treatments increased yield by leaving 
more buds, MIBP concentrations decreased. Thus, the 
results indicated MIBP concentration in Cabernet 
Sauvignon is an inverse function of crop yield. These 
results also showed a significant direct correlation 
between MIBP concentration and sensory vegetal charac- 
teristics. 

The authors state that their results provide evidence of a 
vine/ wine sensory continuum with respect to winter prun- 
ing and vegetal aromas and flavors in Cabernet Sauvignon. 
The pruning severity was directly related to wine MIBP 
concentration and to sensory ratings of bell pepper aroma, 
vegetative aroma, and vegetative flavor. 

Unfortunately, the authors are unable to explain why 
these trends occurred. I am at a loss to understand how 
such a magnificent study, as this is, could have been com- 
bined with such inept viticultural measurements. No 
information was presented on the harvest date, the acidity, 
pH, berry weight, or bunch number responses to treat- 
ment. 

Similarly, there was no fruit composition data giving 
sugar, pH, acidity and skin color as an expected minimum. 
The standard viticultural measurements of pruning 
weight, cane number, and canopy microclimate were not 
made. The authors are, therefore, unable to explain what 
was happening in the vineyard, and we as readers are 
unable to interpret these results to assist us to manage 
Cabernet Sauvignon vines elsewhere. The results were 
undoubtedly a reflection of the vineyard vigor, yet, with 
no indication as to what this was, one cannot extend the 
results to other situations. 

Despite this shortcoming, the fact that this trial 
demonstrated that less herbaceous character and more 
fruit character are produced by higher-yielding vines 
must cause many enologists to scratch their heads. The 
finding that fruit thinning produced little impact on sen- 
sory attributes must also give cause for concern, consid- 
ering the billions of grape clusters that are discarded 
every year at veraison! Not only a waste, but it may be 
diminishing wine quality!! 


Study Il — Cabernet Sauvignon in 
Hawkes Bay, New Zealand 

The PhD study, led by Dejan Tesic and colleagues at 
Massey University, was a classic study of terroir effects on 
Cabernet Sauvignon at Hawkes Bay. For the 1997 harvest, 28 
vineyard sites were studied, and six sites were studied in the 
1998 and 1999 harvest. 

All plots were of the same clone of Cabernet Sauvignon 
grafted to the same rootstock. Temperature and rainfall data 
are presented for several sites along with detailed vineyard 
measurements. These included the vines’ phenology (time of 
bud break, bloom, veraison, etc.) and, the nutrient status 
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determined by the leaf petiole analysis, and detailed vine and 
fruit analysis. The fruit was measured for sugar, acidity, and 
pH including organic acid analysis and potassium. The 
canopy exposed surface area was measured along with prun- 
ing weights and shoot growth rate. 

The wines were given sensory analysis and methoxy 
pyrazines were measured. No correlation was found in this 
study between methoxy pyrazines and wine sensory scores. 

The principle finding of this study was that the early devel- 
opment of the vine through phenological stages correlates to 
higher quality wine. This variation in phenological precocity 
was well correlated with soil moisture. Those sites that provided 
plentiful soil moisture promoted later vegetative growth which, 
in turn, delayed maturity and reduced wine quality. 

Grape yield, however, was not related to any of the indices 
of precocity. The precocity of the vines was related to mea- 
surements of sugar, acidity, malic acid, and the wine score. 

This study emphasizes that, by driving phenological 
stages, soil moisture content and allied soil temperature 
appear much more effective in affecting wine quality, than 
any yield effects. These results are in good agreement with 
studies of Cabernet Franc in the Loire Valley in France. 

This study is somewhat a masterpiece when it comes to 
deciding which measurements should be taken in any vineyard 
experiment that seeks to investigate effects on wine quality. 


Study Ill — How Cabernet Sauvignon vines 
may be devigorated 

It is common to find soils with adequate moisture that lead 
to vine vigor problems. Vineyard managers are often faced 
with the dilemma of how to reduce vine vigor. 

New Zealanders have long been evaluating a chicory 
cover crop as one means of devigorating vines. This cover 


“ Trellising 
Vhen Quality Counts! 


(800) 237-4594 


crop is particularly useful because it is deep-rooted, and it is 
far, far more successful than any grass cover crop. 

A study by S.J. Wheeler and colleagues demonstrates that 
the use of a chicory cover crop to create competition results in 
advanced grape ripening with increased sugar and decreased 
titratable acidity, increased color, and reduced ammonia con- 
tent of berries compared to other treatments. These treatments 
were demonstrated to improve ripe fruit aroma and flavor in 
the wines and to give a higher overall quality score than other 
soil management treatments which included cultivation. 

The authors conclude that a chicory cover crop can be very 
effective in reducing vine vigor in high potential sites. 

This study was again supported by detailed measure- 
ments of the climate, soil moisture content, shoot length, 
pruning weights, yield, cluster number and weight, and 
berry number and weight, along with detailed measurements 
of the fruit composition. 


Conclusion 

A comparison of these three studies indicates one feature 
in common. High vigor vineyards do not make good wine 
even if crop level is low. The most important attribute in 
affecting Cabernet Sauvignon wine quality, which comes par- 
ticularly from terroir studies, is the control of shoot growth, 
which encourages early vine development, especially for 
flowering, veraison, and harvest. Other factors seem less 
important. a 
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To train or not to 
train, that is the 
question 


Should your vineyard or winery train employees? 

What a question to ponder! We know that training is a 
valuable tool used to impart knowledge and skills to employ- 
ees. In fact, providing regular learning opportunities to help 
develop an employee’s value to the organization has a num- 
ber of benefits for your business. 

Having a trained and motivated staff that understands the 
specifics of your business actually provides a sustainable 
competitive advantage. You can move faster, expand into 
new markets, surface more innovative ideas, and create a 
truly high-performing team environment. 

Some of the hard-to-measure but concrete benefits of train- 
ing are: 

e High staff morale and commitment (resulting in lower 
turnover and savings in recruiting and hiring). 

¢ Better problem-solving skills. 

¢ More productive and effective communication. 

e A more flexible work force, ready to take on additional 
challenges. 

e Enhanced customer loyalty resulting in returning visitors, 
word-of-mouth referrals, and improved winery image and 
reputation. 

Providing ongoing learning and professional develop- 
ment opportunities is always a good idea. But when is train- 
ing the solution for a specific business problem? How do you 
ensure that you have selected the curriculum and the trainer 
that will help you achieve the desired results? 

All too often, excitable managers and executives will leap 
to label a performance problem as a “training problem.” 
Sales are slipping? 

It’s a training problem! 

New products aren’t catching on? 

It’s a training problem! 

Clients are angry? 

It’s a training problem! 

Employees are always complaining? 
It’s a training problem! 
We can’t keep good employees? 

Another training problem! 

Training is a safe and useful way to label the set of cir- 
cumstances that are creating a failure to achieve specific 
results. After all, once an issue is labeled as a “training prob- 
lem,” the focus shifts directly to the performer, and the man- 
ager has publicly focused resources on “fixing” the issue. 
What a hero! 

Jumping on the “it’s a training issue!” bandwagon is an easy 
out for management and executives hesitant to explore the 
deeper, underlying issues contributing to the lack of perfor- 
mance. Not many managers would quickly point to themselves 
and suggest management development programs should be 
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considered to increase their own skills in setting clear expecta- 
tions, creating consequences for non-performance, motivating, 
coaching and mentoring, performance management, and more! 

When analyzing the need for training, start at the begin- 
ning. Look at all the issues to determine whether training is 
the best solution, the only solution, or, most often, a part of a 
larger more integrated initiative that aligns development of 
management with performance skill-training for employees. 

In order to begin, it’s helpful to ask a few questions: 

e Has a thorough needs analysis been conducted to deter- 
mine the exact cause of the problem or challenge that is being 
faced? 

¢ Does this issue exist with a few under-performing 
employees or is it more systemic in nature? 

e Are there other root causes (cultural, systems, incentive) 
contributing to the outcome? 

e Is this an issue that will improve with an increase in 
employee skill level or education? 

¢ Is the system set up such that even if employees are given 
the skills and education, they still will not be able to succeed? 
e What are the barriers that are preventing employees from 
succeeding at the particular task or project? Will the barriers 
still exist if skill level is increased? 

¢ What will be different after the training is completed? Will 
change address the current problems and challenges? 

For example, how effective would this scenario be? A man- 
ager is sent to a Problem Solving and Decision Making class and 
comes back with bright, new, effective ways to solve problems 
and make decisions with his team. However, each time the man- 
ager uses the new process, he is circumvented by a system that 
overrules his decisions. 

Or consider this one — Sally Sales Rep works in the tasting 
room and sells a lot of wine but has not shown expected results 
in obtaining new wine club members. Her manager is disap- 
pointed and has repeatedly reminded her of how important 
new wine club members are to their growth strategy. Still, Sally’s 
results lag behind her peers. It would be easy to say: “Well, Sally 
just needs more training to understand and express the benefits 
of the wine club and how to overcome objections.” 

In fact, here’s what’s been happening for Sally: 
¢ She has mentioned the wine club many times and been told 
directly that it hasn’t lived up to its promises — shipments are late 
and often wrong. Sally doesn’t have any confidence in the ability 
of the winery to meet its stated delivery times and can’t, in good 
conscience, tell people they will receive monthly shipments 
when she has heard so many stories of this not happening. 

e The company’s incentive system is updated daily for wine 
sales, but only monthly for wine club memberships. Sally has 
doubts about the tracking system and whether she'll ever get 
paid for selling the memberships. 

e Sales commissions are 50% higher on wine sales. 


Choosing the right trainer 

While training is almost always a part of the solution, it’s 
rarely the universal remedy that some might hope for. 

If training is the answer (or at least part of the answer), then 
there are several criteria to ensure that you select both the best 
curriculum and a trainer who fits the needs of the organization. 


wal Vintage Nurseries, your success is a big part of our 
game plan. It’s built around quality vines, cuttings and 
innovative technologies that make us North America’s largest 
grapevine nursery. We've driven down production costs and 
passed the savings on to you. We've introduced free 
advanced hot water dipping to address the threat of pests 
and pathogens. And we’ve expanded our vine products to 
give you the industry’s best selection. 

The Vintage Advantage ensures the finest field-grown or 
greenhouse benchgrafts, plus rootstock rootings, own- 
rooted plants and cuttings. We also provide free trimming, 

, graft waxing and palletization. For 
the best product, the best price 
guaranteed, rely on Vintage 
Nurseries, where we are always 
rooting for your success. 


Wasco Modesto 
661-758-4777 209-523-8036 


NURSERIES Paso Robles Santa Rosa 


A CUT ABOVE 805-237-8914 707-542-5510 


800 ¢ 499 e 9019 www. VintageNurseries.com 
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PERSONNEL POINT OF WIEW 


The best training curricula are integrated solutions that focus 
on the company’s specific business objectives. Training curricula 
often look like a road map or a set of building blocks. The most 
effective training strategies, with the greatest impact on bottom- 
line results, will integrate interactive classroom experiences with 
short training modules (self-study or online), and they will also 
incorporate a parallel path for managers to reinforce the desired 
skills, behaviors, and results. 

In terms of finding the right trainer or training organiza- 
tion, there are several criteria to take into account: 

EXPERIENCE — What is the experience base of the trainers 
or consultants? Have they actually had experience in what 
they are training? For example, if you would like to increase 
your sales volume and determine that the sales team needs to 
increase their skill level, have the trainers had experience in 
selling? Will they be able to accurately address questions and 
help the team solve critical issues and overcome obstacles 
that arise during the training session? 

FACILITATION — Do the trainers understand how adults 
learn most effectively? Have their results in other organiza- 
tions shown that they improve performance? Do they flex 
their style to incorporate different learning styles, education 
levels, and temperaments of the group? How much of the 
time do they spend lecturing compared to facilitating group 
or individual discovery? (The suggestion is 20% lecture and 
80% learning activities). 

MATERIAL — Have they spent time talking to people in 
your organization prior to the training in order to customize 
the materials to your needs? Are the materials relevant to 
your issues and challenges that you are dealing with? Are the 
workbooks and instrumentation used appropriate for the 
level of the group? : 

INTEGRATION — Can the trainer or training firm recom- 
mend a comprehensive business strategy to address other 
root causes of performance barriers besides skill develop- 
ment? 

REINFORCEMENT — Is the training designed as a continu- 
ous process of improvement, or a one-day motivating event? 
Will the training session do anything to reinforce perfor- 
mance accountability and make it simple for employees to 
apply what they have learned in the sessions? Will a system 
of follow-up be initiated to reinforce the concepts learned? 

There is no question that training can make a huge impact 
on improving performance and results in an organization. A 
thoughtful, strategic, and integrated approach will provide 
the highest return on investment for both your time and 
money. Target the right skill sets and create a comprehensive 
curriculum. Select a training group with the experience and 
the right “fit” for your specific needs and you can reap the 
benefits of investing in your employees for a long time to 
come! a 


Andrea Salvemini is Director of Business Development for The 
Personnel Perspective, a North Bay Human Resource Consulting, 
Training, and Recruiting firm dedicated to partnering with compa- 
nies to assist them in finding the best training and consulting to 
educate and motivate employees to peak performance. She can be 
reached at 707/576-7653 or andreas@personnelperspective.com. 
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YOU USE 


SOLAR ENERGY 
IN THE FIELD 


EVERYDAY. 


IS IT TIME TO USE IT FOR YOUR 


BUSINESS OPERATIONS, TOO? 


You already know growing grapes 
takes a lot of sunshine. But you may 
not know that the same sunshine 
can eliminate your vineyard’s 
electrial costs, provide generous tax 
advantages, and reduce pollution, 
global warming & strain on the local 
power grid. 


Cline Cellars had Novato-based 
SolarCraft recently cap 34,626 
square feet of its winery roof with 
2,000 Sharp photovoltaic panels. 
The new roof churns out 411 kW — 
enough juice to power 100% of the 
company’s electric needs. 


“SolarCraft made this a win/winAwin 
project from the 
beginning,” 
says Cline’s 
Director of 
Operations, 
Peggy Phelan. 


SolarCraft has installed over 3,800 
systems in northern California, 
saving clients $6.5 million in 
annudl utility bills and eliminating 
24,000 tons of climate-warming 
gasses every year. 


SOLARCRAF 


SOGRAR ENERGY EXPERTS 


Besides the financial and environ- 
mental “no-brainer,” solar systems 
for businesses qualify for: 


¢ Tox credits and rebates that pay 
more than 50% of the cost of the 
system 


¢ Federal & State accelerated 
depreciation 


¢ Equipment is exempt from 
property tax assessment 


¢ Protection against electric rate 
increases for the 40-year life of 
the system 


The experts at SolarCraft have over 
22 years experience in the North 
Bay designing, managing, 

. installing and 
guaranteeing 
exceptional 
solar energy 
systems that 
take full 
advantage of the sunshine that’s 
already growing your business. 


Call us to schedule a FREE energy 
analysis of your facilities to see if 
you're ready to let the sun drop your 
electricity bills. 


285-D BEL MARIN KEYS BLVD - NOVATO, CA 94949 
(415) 382-7717 or (707) 778-0568 www.solarcraft.com 
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of your fruit. That’s why — 


World Cooperage 
1-888-33-COOPER (888-332-6673) or 707-255-5900 
a 3 ae : a Se 2 i - : A www.worldcooperage.com 
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